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APPENDIX. 


Some  Important  Speeches. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  P.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

Fourth  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  career  and  character  of  a Canadian  statesman 
who  had  attained  the  highest  place  in  his  own  country, 
would  of  itself  be  a subject  of  interest  and  importance. 
But  when  to  the  crown  of  local  success  has  been  added  the 
laurel  of  Imperial  fame,  it  needs  no  excuse  in  order  to 
present  to  the  public  an  historical  record  of  a life  so  full 
of  work,  of  action  and  of  achievement,  as  that  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion. 

That  the  events  which  Sir  John  Thompson  influenced 
or  moulded,  demand  the  fullest  and  freest  consideration  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  striking  eulogies  which  have 
been  pronounced  upon  his  career  since  its  sad  and  sudden 
termination.  And  the  extracts  which  follow  form  an 
amply  sufficient  introduction  to  a work  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  public,  not  only  of 
Canada,  but  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Premier  on  the  day  after  his  mournful 
death  : 

“ I first  met  Sir  John  Thompson  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Behring  Sea  commission,  and  from  the  first  was  greatly 
impressed  with  his  broad  good  sense  and  eminently  judicial 
mind.  He  was  rather  reticent,  but  of  a genial  and  kindly 
nature.  I know  that  the  late  Lord  Hannen  shared  my 
views  with  regard  to  him.  Long  before  the  business  of 
the  commission  was  finished,  Lord  Hannen  expressed  the 
highest  opinion  of  Sir  John’s  ability,  and  frequently  after- 
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wards  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  his  presence  with  the 
commission.” 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  lately  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  Viceroy  of  India,  wrote  to  Sir  C. 
Tupper  as  follows : 

“ Allow  me  to  express  the  deep  concern  with  which  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  him  without  being  impressed  with  his 
immense  ability  and  statesmanlike  power.  That  he  had 
other  qualities  which  made  him  a most  agreeable  and 
interesting  colleague  nobody  was  better  aware  than  your- 
self. His  loss  is  a very  great  one  to  the  Dominion  and  to 
the  Empire.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  in  presiding  at  a meeting  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  December  13th,  spoke  at 
length  of  Sir  John  Thompson’s  sudden  death,  and  of  the 
painful  shock  that  it  had  given  his  many  friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies.  “ It  is  an  especially  heavy  loss,” 
he  said,  “ to  the  country  which  he  served  so  faithfully? 
intelligently  and  successfully.  I desire  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  to  express  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  Canada.  We  associate  our- 
selves with  them  in  their  sorrow.” 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  lately 
British  Commissioner  at  the  Intercolonial  Conference,  said 
to  an  interviewer  : 

“ Please  say  to  th^  people  of  Canada  that  I am  over- 
whelmed at  the  loss  of  one  who,  during  my  short  stay  in 
Canada,  I learned  to  like  so  much.  Sir  John  Thompson 
did  much  to  draw  the  people  of  Canada  together,  and  to 
draw  Canada  towards  this  portion  of  the  Empire.  The 
principles  which  he  advocated  will  not  die  with  him. 
Every  true  member  of  the  British  Empire  deeply  laments 
the  loss  of  so  great  a man.” 
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Sir  Richard  Webster,  G.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Attorney- 
General  in  Lord  Salisbury's  late  Government,  said  in  an 
interview : 

“ I have  long  regarded  him  as  a most  remarkable  man. 
In  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  in  Paris,  last  year,  he 
discharged  his  functions  in  a dignified  and  judicial  manner, 
giving  a striking  example  of  firmness  and  impartiality 
throughout  the  proceedings.  Everybody  who  had  a part 
in  the  arbitration  was  convinced  of  his  high  ability  and 
sound  judgment.  He  had  a most  upright  and  exemplary 
character.  Both  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have  lost  a 
most  capable  administrator,  on  whom  they  might  have 
relied  for  many  years  to  meet  every  emergency  with 
coolness  and  sagacity. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Davie,  Premier  of  British  Colum- 
bia, in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  December 
12th,  declared  that : 

“ His  unswerving  integrity  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
love  of  political  friends  and  foes  alike ; a-nd  his  opponents, 
even  during  the  rancour  and  bitterness  which  sometimes 
party  feeling  calls  forth,  had  nothing  but  good  to  say  of 
the  Liberal -Conservative  chieftain.  Canada  mourns  his 
demise  to-day,  and  British  Columbia  has  lost  one  of  her 
best  and  truest  friends.” 

The  Hon.  L.  O.  Taillon,  Premier  of  Quebec,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  on  the  same  day,  said: 

“ Sir  John  Thompson  was  not  only  a distinguished 
Jurist,  he  was  gifted  with  universal  talent.  He  understood 
political  requirements  admirably.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  been  the  object  of  such  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty.  I believe  I echo  the 
sentiments  of  all  in  saying  that  this  is  an  occasion  of  national 
mourning,  and  that  we  all  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  family.  No  doubt  Canada  has  men  who  will 
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be  able  to  replace  the  departed  leader.  But  he  had  great 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  with  his 
admirable  talent  he  would  have  carried  them  for  the  general 
good.” 

The  Hon.  F.  G.  Marchand,  Leader  of  the  Quebec  Oppo- 
sition, joined  in  a generous  tribute  by  saying  : 

“ Sir  J ohn  Thompson  was  really  an  illustrious  man. 
His  career,  although  short,  had  been  remarkably  well  filled. 
On  the  Bench,  in  the  political  arena,  or  in  the  diplomatic 
missions  where  he  appeared,  he  won  the  admiration  of  all 
competent  men  by  his  erudition,  his  talent,  his  judgment. 
Canada  has  lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious  children.” 

The  Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Q.  C.,  M.  P.,  speaking  at 
Montreal  on  the  night  of  the  Premier’s  death,  paid  him  a 
tribute  which  was  exceedingly  graceful  and  valuable  as 
coming  from  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party : 

“ Sir  John  Thompson  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Canada’s 
sons,  a man  of  profound  conviction,  of  great  valor  and  of 
many  brilliant  parts.  Eminently  patriotic,  his  mind  equalled 
his  heart,  and  his  mind  was  broad.  Born  a Protestant,  he 
did  noi  fear,  when  his  conscience  showed  him  his  duty,  to 
become  a Catholic.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  approval  of 
the  populace  ; he  felt  only  the  satisfaction  of  duty  accom- 
plished. Could  I do  otherwise  but  admire  such  a man,  the 
finest  ornament  of  Canada,  who  was  above  all  human  con- 
siderations. As  it  was  in  regard  to  his  faith,  so  it  was  in 
his  social  and  political  creed,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
acting  right,  and  he  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.” 

Mr.  D’Alton  McCarthy,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  as  a leader  of  the 
Canadian  Bar,  made  an  equally  graceful  speech  before  the 
Exchequer  Court  at  Ottawa,  on  December  14th.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

“ I had  not,  perhaps,  as  your  Lordship  had,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  man  who 
has  passed  away.  1 can  only  speak  from  the  knowledge  I 
had  of  him  from  public  life  as  a statesman  of  the  very  highest 
order,  I think  unexcelled  in  that  capacity  by  any  man  whom 
I have  had  knowledge  of  in  my  public  experience.  I can 
say  also  that  as  a lawyer — I speak  not  merely  of  technical 
knowledge,  but  of  a lawyer  with  breadth  of  view  — he 
stood  amidst  all  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  unsurpassed,  and  held  the  highest  rank.” 

Archbishop  O’Brien  of  Halifax,  writing  with  heartfelt 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  one  whom  he  knew  so  well,  said: 
We  see  him  yesterday  the  foremost  and  most  import- 
ant figure  in  Great  Britain’s  Colonial  Empire,  rich  in  gifts 
of  mind  and  soul,  with  ripened  but  not  decaying  powers, 
called  by  his  gracious  Sovereign  to  be  one  of  her  Privy 
Councillors;  and  were  predicting  for  him  as  were  many 
millions  scattered  throughout  the  empire,  still  further  suc- 
cesses. To-day  we  mourn  the  strong  man  laid  low,  the 
eloquent  tongue  stilled,  the  energizing  and  uplifting  force 
of  his  sterling  character  at  rest.” 

Archbishop  Duhamel  of  Ottawa,  on  December  21st, 
the  occasion  being  a magnificent  special  service,  spoke  as 
follows  : 

“ Canada  has  lost  one  of  her  best  sons,  and  the  Empire 
a son  of  the  utmost  ability.  No  one  endowed  with  human 
sentiments  could  view  with  other  than  admiration  and 
pride  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  the  late  Premier,  from  stage  to  stage,  until  in  the  golden 
meridian  of  life  he  was  taken  away.  In  his  rapid  advance- 
ment .no  principle  had  been  marred,  j\o  tarnish  incurred. 
We  might  rejoice  to  have  an  ideal  so  worthy  for  all  young 
men.  His  self-restraint,  his  kindness,  his  charity,  endeared 
him  to  all.  These  emanated  from  a Christian  spirit.” 

Archbishop  Walsh  of  Toronto,  speaking  in  St.  Michael’s 
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Cathedral  on  December  16th,  paid  the  deceased  Premier  a 
most  eloquent  tribute : 

“ Sir  John  Thompson  was  a true  man,  a good  and  great 
man.  By  sheer  force  of  character,  by  matchless  ability  and 
by  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  life,  he  worked  his  way 
up  step  by  step  from  a humble  position  in  society  until, 
when  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  his  life,  he  occupied 
the  proud  position  of  Premier  of  this  great  Dominion. 
Other  men  attain  to  political  power  by  selfish  cunning,  by 
base  intrigue,  by  wicked  appeals  to  religious  prejudices 
and  the  blind  passions  of  fanaticism.  Sir  John  Thompson 
scorned  such  base  and  ignoble  methods.  The  country  raised 
him  to  his  proud  position  because  it  recognized  in  him  a 
true  and  noble  man,  a sterling  patriot  and  a wise  and  able 
statesman ; and  it  was  not  mistaken  in  its  choice.  With 
tireless  devotion,  intelligent  zeal  and  consummate  ability 
he  labored  in  its  cause,  and  by  the  great  and  important 
services  he  rendered  it  more  than  amply  repaid  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him.” 

The  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Senator,  and  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  him  as 
leader  and  Prime  Minister,  said  when  the  sad  news  arrived 
at  Ottawa  : 

“ Our  late  Premier  was  an  ardent  and  devoted  lover  of 
his  country.  He  was  possessed  with  the  strongest  possible 
attachment  to  the  crown,  believing  that  the  destiny  of 
Canada  and  its  future  greatness  depended  on  the  closest 
possible  relations  with  the  motherland.  Departmentally, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  hard  working  men 
who  ever  occupied  a seat  in  the  Council  chamber.  He.  never 
wearied  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  shirked  any  ques- 
tion with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal.” 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Curran,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  a colleague  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  leader,  spoke  of  him  on  Dec.  15th, 
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at  Montreal,  in  a spirit  of  deserved  eulogy  : — “ It  afforded 
him  great  satisfaction  to  observe  that  English  and  French 
alike  united  in  honoring  those  glorious  characteristics  which 
had  gone  towards  making  a statesman  whose  name  would 
always  live.  Sir  John  was  a good  man.  That,  even  his 
foes,  who  pursued  him  so  unrelentingly  in  life,  could  not 
deny.  His  was  indeed  no  common  personality.” 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  speaking  at 
Montreal,  on  Dec.  23rd,  said  of  his  late  chief : 

“ To-day  the  minute  guns  are  firing,  not  only  as  a sig- 
nal that  Canada  has  lost  a son  and  a statesman,  but  that 
the  Empire  has  lost  a loved,  an  admired,  a respected  and  a 
devoted  son.  But  out  of  this  calamity,  and  the  grief  which 
has  come  upon  the  country,  will  be  forged  the  bonds  which 
will  bind  more  closely  together  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
whilst  the  worst  of  the  feeling  of  bigotry  on  account  of 
sect,  creed  or  race  will  be  forever  buried.” 

Many  similar  tributes  wrere  paid  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Thompson  by  men  equally  distinguished.  His  late 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  in  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
Bench,  his  opponents  in  political  life,  the  leaders  in  Eng- 
land and  Australia,  and  a few  in  the  United  States,  com- 
bined to  render  full  justice  to  a great  career.  The  only 
exception  was  found  in  the  almost  complete  silence  of  the 
American  press.  The  remarks  that  have  been  quoted  how- 
ever are  not  only  of  personal  interest  to  Canadians,  but 
must  also  be  of  historic  value.  And  in  that  sense  no  better 
conclusion  could  be  given  to  this  introduction,  than  by 
quoting  a portion  of  the  eloquent  words  uttered  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Governor  - General  of 
Canada,  at  Montreal  on  Dec.  23rd  : 

“ Of  the  late  Sir  John  Thompson  I would  like  to  say 
that  any  person  who  has  been  called  upon  during  a 
considerable  period  of  years  to  occupy  positions  in  public 
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life,  and  to  meet  public  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
will  assuredly  come  into  contact  with  men  possessed  of  high 
gifts  and  striking  qualities  Yet  I question  whether  such 
a person  could  have  come  in  contact  with  many  in  whom 
were  more  eminently  combined  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  able  administrator,  the  Christian  statesman, 
the  true  friend.  His  was  the  modesty  of  greatness.  While 
ever  ready  to  take  his  position  with  perfect  dignity  and 
composure  on  all  state  occasions,  he  never  posed  for  effect, 
and  he  was  so  unselfish  that  he  could  even  afford  to  think 
of  others.  . . . And  so  Sir  John  Thompson  has  gone 

from  us,  but  he  has  left  for  all  of  us  an  inspiring  memory 
and  a noble  example.” 


The  Publishers. 
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His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  P.C., 


Governor-General  oj  Canada. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A Great  Canadian. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  S.  D . Thompson 
possessed  one  of  those  strong  minds  which,  in  different 
ages  of  the  world’s  history,  have  occasionally  swayed  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  controlled  the  people^  by  pure 
force  of  intellect.  He  was  undoubtedly  a great  man.  Tried 
by  ordinary  standards,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  comprehend 
his  marvellous  success  in  public  life.  He  had  no  adventi- 
tious surroundings  of  family  or  wealth.  He  did  not 
possess  a commanding  personal  appearance  and  had  none 
of  that  magnetism  of  manner,  that  charm  and  fascination 
of  speech  and  gesture,  which  enabled  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald, Lord  Palmerston  or  James  G.  Blaine  to  lead  men 
whither  they  would.  Yet,  by  the  power  of  ability,  con- 
centration of  purpose,  and  force  of  character,  he,  rose  with 
unique  rapidity  to  the  highest  place  in  his  province,  in 
his  party  and  in  his  country. 

The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  were  filled  with  tri- 
umphs which  came  not  as  the  reward  of  popularity,  nor 
upon  waves  of  national  passion,  but  as  the  results  of  a 
great  mind  working  with  patience  and  patriotic  zeal  ; with 
clear  insight  and  acute  intelligence,  upon  the  different 
problems  which  were  presented.  Triumphs  over  personal 
prejudice,  born, of  that  self -repression  which  made  a strong 
man  shrink  from  the  arts  of  the  ordinary  politician  and 
take  refuge  in  a coldness  of  manner  which  concealed  his 
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really  warm  heart  and  many  generous  and  sympathetic 
qualities.  Triumphs  over  that  deplorable  sectarian  senti- 
ment which  for  a long  time  refused  to  admit  the  greatness 
of  the  statesman  and  the  goodness  of  the  man  who,  in  early 
life,  had  obeyed  his  conscience  and  conviction  by  a change 
of  religion.  Triumphs  of  oratory  at  the  Bar  and  in  Par- 
liament, upon  the  Bench  and  before  the  people.  Triumphs 
of  statesmanship,  in  the  treatment  of  race  and  creed  ques- 
tions which,  under  the  manipulation  of  demagogues,  threat- 
ened the  disintegration  of  the  Dominion  ; and  in  the  control 
of  Parliamentary  matters  which  more  than  once  endangered 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  party.  Triumphs  of  diplo- 
macy, which  forced  Mr.  Blaine,  with  all  his  acuteness  and 
ability,  into  the  confession  of  a desire  to  obtain  commercial 
control  of  Canada  and  a refusal  to  grant  reciprocity  on 
any  other  terms  : and  which  compelled  the  settlement  upon 
satisfactory  lines  of  the  long-standing  Behring  Sea  troubles. 
Triumphs  as  an  Imperial  statesman  which  brought  about 
the  success  of  the  Intercolonial  Conference,  created  steam 
communication  with  Australia,  paved  the  way  to  closer 
British  unity,  and  led  to  the  heaping  of  honours  upon  the 
head  of  Canada  through  its  Premier  and  representative. 

It  was  a combination  of  qualities  which  made  Sir 
John  Thompson  so  great  in  character,  so  successful  in  his 
career.  He  was  undoubtedly  self-confident  as  well  as  self- 
sustained.  He  was  conscious  of  his  own  strength  and  did 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  intimidating  others,  or  of  asserting 
himself.  And,  as  Archbishop  O’Brien  said  shortly  after 
the  Premier’s  death,  he  had  the  quiet  repose  of  strong 
minds,  the  dignified  reticence  of  genius.  In  his  profession  : 
upon  the  Bench : in  public  life : in  the  Department  of 
Justice : his  mastery  of  details  was  marvellous,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  success.  No  case  for  trial  in  his 
earlier  career  found  him  unprepared,  and  no  argument 
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came  to  him  as  a bewildering  surprise.  Lucidity  of 
thought  and  language  characterized  him  as  a lawyer, 
marked  his  decisions  as  a Judge,  and  his  State  papers  as  a 
Minister.  This  faculty  of  clothing  the  most  difficult  and 
involved  transactions  or  propositions  in  clear  and  concise 
language  he  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Judge 
Townshend,  of  Nova  Scotia,  once  declared  that,  “ in  shap- 
ing, modifying  and  adapting  resolutions  and  statutes  to 
meet  the  views  of  public  bodies  of  which  he  was  a member, 
I think  he  was  unequalled/7 

Like  most  really  great  men,  Sir  John  possessed  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  work.  He  never  seemed  to  be  in 
a hurry,  and  yet  succeeded  in  constantly  despatching  an 
enormous  amount  of  business,  quickly  and  efficiently.  For 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  Chieftain  leaned  greatly  upon  his 
Minister  of  Justice,  who,  during  that  period,  as  well  as 
later  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Abbott,  bore  the 
burden  of  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  besides  the 
many  and  heavy  labours  connected  with  his  own  Depart- 
ment. Since  then,  also,  he  has  at  times  assumed  diplo- 
matic duties  and  taken  a position  and  share  in  the  settle- 
ment of  questions,  such  as  the  Behring  Sea  and  Copyright 
problems,  which  must  have  demanded  much  time  and 
study.  And  in  addition,  there  have  been  the  continual  and 
normal  requirements  of  deputations,  speeches  and  journeys. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  an  elaborate  state  paper  to-day  upon 
the  London  election  case,  a speech  in  the  House  to-mor- 
row upon  the  Tarte  charges,  an  address  the  next  day  upon 
the  unveiling  of  a monument  to  the  Springfield,  N.  S., 
miners.  And  Sir  John  Thompson  never  did  anything  by 
halves.  Whatever  he  undertook  was  done  as  well  as  ability 
and  close  observation  and  application  could  make  possible. 

In  reading  Sir  John  Thompson’s  papers  and  speeches 
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upon  questions  like  those  of  Kiel’s  execution,  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  Jesuits’  Estates  Act,  the  Copyright  Law, 
or  the  Manitoba  Schools,  one  is  struck  by  the  completeness 
and  thoroughness  of  his  argument,  the  keenness  and  analy- 
tical quality  of  his  mind,  and  the  industry  and  skill  dis- 
played in  obtaining  and  marshalling  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  dealing  with  constitutional  or  international  questions, 
he  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  home.  Early  training  had  no 
doubt  made  him  familiar  with  the  Fisheries  question  as  it 
affected  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Halifax  Commission  gave  him  a still  wider 
insight  into  both  sides  of  the  dispute.  His  later  expe- 
rience as  a Nova  Scotian  Judge  and  Premier  increased 
this  knowledge,  while  his  position  as  Minister  of  Justice 
finally  brought  him  into  touch  with  all  the  legal  complica- 
tions which  followed  the  abrogation  of  the  Fisheries’  Clause 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  and  the  unjust  seizure  of  Cana- 
dian  vessels  in  the  Behring  Sea.  The  British  North 
America  Act  was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him  in  all  its 
intricacies,  and  every  shade  of  public  opinion  in  Canada 
recognized  frankly  his  high  judicial  insight  and  knowledge 
when  it  was  crowned  by  selection  as  one  of  England’s 
arbitrators  in  that  brilliant  gathering  of  statesmen  and 
jurists  at  Paris. 

A marked  feature  of  the  late  Premier’s  character  was 
his  entire  unselfishness.  Devotion  to  duty  was  his  watch- 
word, disregard  of  personal  considerations  and  comfort  his 
principle  of  action.  Without  any  particular  liking  for 
politics  as  such,  he  left  the  Bench  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  its 
life  of  comparative  ease  and  affluence  and  the  prospect  of 
undoubted  and  high  promotion,  for  the  stormy  career  of 
statesmanship.  No  doubt  he  had  that  ambition  for  fame 
which  all  great  men  have  and  which  the  next  few  years  so 
fully  realized.  Perhaps,  also,  he  felt  that  it  was  possible 
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for  him  to  render  greater  service  to  the  country  which  he 
loved  so  well.  Judging  indeed  by  his  subsequent  career, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  John  Thompson  did 
deliberately  surrender  the  ermine  of  ease,  as  he  at  a later 
period  refused  to  take  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Canada,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Dominion. 

This  quality  of  unselfish  loyalty  was  well  exhibited 
in  those  dark  days  which  followed  the  death  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald.  It  was  a time  of  political  stir  and  stress  ; 
a moment  when  the  Conservative  party  was  bewildered  by 
the  greatness  of  its  loss  ; a period  when  very  little  causes 
might  have  produced  striking  and  startling  results.  A 
man  actuated  by  ambition  only  would  have  thought  and 
said  in  Sir  John  Thompsons  position  that  he  had  earned 
the  Premiership,  and  would  have  expected  it  as  a right. 
But  Sir  John  was  a true  statesman,  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  situation  made  him  see  that  the  patriotic  course  was  to 
step  aside  for  the  moment  and  to  continue  doing  his  duty 
in  a high,  though  still  subordinate,  sphere.  No  doubt,  too, 
he  felt  the  consciousness  of  personal  power,  and  realized 
that  his  time  could  not  be  far  distant.  But  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  at  the  moment  in  question  no  one 
knew  the  full  strength  of  the  sectarian  feeling  in  Ontario. 
It  might  have  prevented  Sir  John  Thompson  from  ever 
obtaining  the  Premiership,  as  the  strength  of  a similar 
sentiment  in  Quebec  in  earlier  days  kept  George  Brown 
permanently  out  of  power,  and  during  many  years  in  the 
recent  history  of  Ontario,  kept  Mr:  Meredith  in  Opposi- 
tion. 

In  still  another  way  was  his  self-sacrifice  shown.  No 
one  doubts  that  Sir  John  could  have  made  large  sums  of 
money  at  his  profession,  and  maintained  himself  and  his 
family  in  affluence.  So  also,  had  he  remained  a judge,  or 
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at  any  later  period  accepted  a judgeship  once  more,  there 
is  every  probability  that  his  life  would  have  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  and  his  promotion  rapid  ; while  his  even- 
tual elevation  to  the  lofty  and  remunerative  post  of  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  would  have  been  almost  a certainty.  But  he  pre- 
ferred the  path  of  public  life  and  duty  to  the  ease  and 
dignity  of  the  Bench,  and  his  sudden  death  left  a family 
unprovided  for,  which,  but  for  unstinted  devotion  to  his 
national  work,  would  have  had  ample  fortune  and  an 
assured  future. 

His  was  a peculiar  style  of  oratory — typical  of  the 
man  and  his  work.  He  was  unable,  and  in  any  case  would 
have  been  unwilling,  to  move  the  masses  by  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  passion.  But  if  eloquence  finds  its  perfect 
expression  in  convincing  minds  and  swaying  intellects,  then 
Sir  John  Thompson  was  emphatically  a great  orator.  His 
memorable  speech  upon  the  Riel  question  placed  the  new 
Minister  of  Justice  at  one  bound  in  the  front  rank  of 
Parliamentary  debaters,  and  there  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Indeed  the  full  supremacy  of  his  master-mind 
could  hardly  be  appreciated  save  by  those  who  heard  and 
felt  its  operation  in  the  debates  of  Parliament.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  held  sway  in  that  Chamber  for  many  years  by 
the  force  of  matchless  political  skill  and  dexterity,  and  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life  was  aided  by  a ripe  and  respected 
experience ; a deep  personal  affection  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers ; a devoted  and  united  following.  But  Sir  John 
Thompson  stepped  up  at  once  to  the  place  held  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  and  Mr.  Blake,  and  upon  their  retirement 
from  the  scene  his  supremacy  as  a debater  was  practically 
unchallenged.  In  command  of  language  he  excelled  Mr. 
Blake,  who  is  known  to  have  put  much  labor  into  the 
wording  of  his  speeches ; in  beauty  of  expression  he*some- 
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what  resembled  Lord  Rosebery ; in  clearness  and  incisive- 
ness of  style  he  might  have  been  compared  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. His  rank  amongst  the  trained  debaters  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  have  been  high;  his  place  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  was  the  highest. 

In  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire  he  will  hold  a 
permanent  and  lofty  place.  Under  his  leadership,  though 
fostered  and  guided  by  the  patriotic  hand  of  the  Hon. 
Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  movement  for  closer  British  rela- 
tionship found  expression  in  the  Ottawa  Conference  by 
means  of  which,  tariffs,  cables  and  steamship  lines  will  be 
freely  utilized  in  drawing  the  distant  parts  of  our  vast 
Imperial  realm  into  commercial,  political  and  personal 
union.  As  the  London  Daily  News  so  well  said,  that  step 
“ established  a precedent  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
an  imperial  federation.  The  calling  of  it  belonged  almost 
to  the  dreamland  of  statesmanship  ” But  the  result 
belongs  also  to  the  record  of  practical  work  and  progress 
which  Sir  John  perhaps  appreciated  more  than  sentimental 
considerations.  The  latter  he  by  no  means  deprecated, 
however,  and  his  mournful  death,  almost  at  the  feet  of  the 
Sovereign  he  had  served  so  well,  illustrates,  as  did  his  life 
and  policy,  the  famous  utterance  in  a speech  at  Belleville : 
“ He  who  serves  Canada,  serves  the  Empire,  and  he  who 
serves  the  Empire  serves  Canada  as  well.” 

But  while  his  statesmanship  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
the  Dominion  and  stamped  itself  upon  Imperial  history  ; 
while  his  heart  went  out  to  the  Mother-land  and  his  policy 
strove  to  bind  its  children  in  close  union  and  brotherly 
intercourse ; yet  the  life  work  of  Sir  John  Thompson 
was  essentially  Canadian.  He  was  emphatically  a son  of 
the  soil.  Born  and  educated  in  Canada,  his  early  political 
battles  and  later  political  successes  were  all  fought  and 
obtained  within  the  Dominion.  Imperial  honours  were 
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showered  upon  him.  and  more  of  them  might  have  come  in 
the  future,  but  they  were  bestowed  for  services  which  in 
benefiting  Canada,  benefitted  the  Empire  as  well.  He  was 
filled  with  a passionate  patriotism  which  was  neither  un- 
derstood nor  properly  appreciated  by  the  people  during  his 
life-time,  being  as  it  was  to  a great  extent  concealed  from 
view  by  his  calm  and  cold  exterior  and  by  the  even  flow 
of  his  logical  and  unsympathetic  oratory.  But  it  was  shown 
in  his  policy,  and  occasionally  surprised  the  public  in  some 
unusually  eloquent  and  striking  phrase;  while  his  death 
exhibits  the  man  as  he  really  was — unwilling  to  give  up  his 
post  even  under  the  physicians’  warning  of  a fatal  termin- 
ation, because  it  might  lead  to  party  disorganization  and 
the  consequent  defeat  of  the  principles  he  held  so  dear, 
and  of  the  policy  he  considered  so  necessary  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  Dominion. 

No  one  but  a true  Canadian,  devoted  to  his  country 
and  his  cause,  could  have  led  the  Conservatives  through 
the  troubles  following  the  fatal  6th  of  June,  1891.  But 
Sir  John  inspired  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  with 
thorough  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  impressed  even  his 
most  bitter  opponents  with  respect  for  his  honesty  and 
honour.  The  result  was  that  his  moderation,  his  intellec- 
tual strength,  his  justice,  and  sincere  conscientiousness  had 
become  qualities  to  conjure  with,  and  had  lent  a peculiar 
power  to  his  leadership  which  it  is  safe  to  say  would  have 
remained  unshaken  by  all  the  bubbles  and  foam  of  secta- 
rian advocacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  critical  concerning  such  a life  and 
character  as  that  of  Sir  John  Thompson.  Apart  from  the 
sympathy  which  the  Angel  of  Death  creates  for  all  men 
and  particularly  when  it  comes  amid  such  surroundings 
and  with  such  dramatic  and  painful  suddenness,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  faults  in  either  his  public  or  private  career. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  P.C.,  G.C.B.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
First  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Men  differed  from  him  in  politics,  but  all  united  in  praise 
of  his  life,  his  motives  his  character,  his  attainments. 
When  death  came,  the  Opposition  press  was  as  eulogistic 
as  were  the  Government  organs.  Men  differed  from  him 
in  religion,  but  his  life  was  so  pure,  his  change  of  faith  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  so  conscientious  and  at  the  time 
so  injurious  to  his  material  interests,  that  all  criticism  ha& 
been  hushed,  and  the  denunciations  of  Dr.  Douglas,  sincere 
as  that  eloquent  divine  no  doubt  was,  are  buried  with  him. 
His  faults  were  undoubtedly  few,  his  virtues  many.  He 
lived  indeed  as  though  he  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that 

“Oar  life  of  mortal  breath 

Is  but  a suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  death.” 

It  is  not  fulsome  flattery  of  a man,  who  was  good  as 
well  as  great,  to  say  that  his  whole  career  and  character 
constitute  a noble  example  for  young  Canadians.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  that  Sir  John  Thompson  would  do 
right  in  any  public  emergency,  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
victions, and  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  his  power.  His 
inflexible  purpose  compelled  respect  from  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  and  combined  with  his  high  character  and  great 
ability,  caused  his  Cabinet,  as  well  as  his  followers  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  country,  to  give  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  consideration  to  his  wishes.  A well-regulated  ambition 
coupled  with  concentration  of  aim  and  a wide  degree  of 
culture,  brought  him  the  highest  place  in  a field  which  his 
patriotism  had  made  as  wide  as  the  Empire.  These  quali- 
ties render  the  career  of  Sir  John  Thompson  memorable, 
and  important  to  all  Canadians.  They  carried  him  from 
the  reporter’s  table  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne ; they  made 
the  young  lawyer  of  other  days  Minister  of  Justice  for 
this  wide  Dominion  and  a British  representative  upon  more 
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than  one  important  occasion  ; they  made  the  once  youthful 
politician  and  debater  a great  Prime-Minister  and  powerful 
speaker.  They  will  carry  his  name  still  further  down  the 
corridors  of  time,  as 

“ Were  a star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  light, 

Still  travelling  downwards  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So.  when  a great  man  dies 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Early  Days. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  become  famous  for 
the  men  it  produces.  The  broad  Dominion  of  Canada 
from  end  to  end  has  felt  the  impress  of  their  virile  force 
and  unusual  ability.  The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is 
stamped  in  vivid  letters  upon  the  pages  of  provincial, 
national  and  imperial  history.  The  eloquence  of  Joseph 
Howe  still  thunders  down  through  the  years  which  have 
passed  since  his  wonderful  voice  was  hushed  in  death. 
The  ability,  energy  and  skill  of  Sir  William  Dawson  have 
made  McGill  University  one  of  the  great  educational 
centres  of  the  world,  and  left  his  name  a lofty  one  in  the 
difficult  realms  of  science.  The  great  work  of  Principal 
Grant  has  built  up  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  and 
his  fame  as  an  earnest  and  eloquent  exponent  of  Imperial 
unity  has  not  been  confined  to  the  shores  of  Canada.  The 
financial  ability  of  Hon.  George  E.  Foster  has  been  a tower 
of  strength  to  three  Canadian  administrations  ; and  the 
rapid  rise  of  Sir  Charles #Hibbert  Tupper  in  reputation  and 
position,  presage  a place  in  history  hardly  second  to  that 
held  by  his  distinguished  father. 

But  history  will  probably  say  that  the  career  of  Sir 
John  Thompson  was  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any 
other  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  His  rapid  rise,  his  lofty 
position,  his  great  honours,  his  dramatic  death,  all  com- 
bined to  render  the  life  of  the  fourth  Premier  of  Canada 
the  most  eventful  and  remarkable  in  the  national  annals. 
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There  was,  however,  nothing  in  his  surroundings  to  indicate 
this  future  when  John  Sparrow  David  Thompson  was  born 
at  Halifax  on  November  lOfch,  1844.  His  mother,  a thor- 
oughly good  woman,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  her  maiden 
name  being  Charlotte  Pottinger.  His  father  was  a man  of 
some  culture  and  position,  though  not  possessed  of  private 
means.  He  was  a native  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  had 
emigrated,  when  quite  young,  to  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  then  an  isolated,  out  of  the  world  sort  of  place, 
possessed  of  charms  and  resources  which  seemed  to  be 
buried  in  almost  complete  obscurity.  For  some  years,  Mr. 
John  Sparrow  Thompson  was  Queen’s  Printer,  and  sub- 
sequently for  a prolonged  period,  held  the  restricted  but 
fairly  comfortable  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  Money  Order  system. 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  participated  in  other  pur- 
suits as  well,  and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  Nova  Scotian , at  a time  when  Joseph  Howe 
as  its  proprietor  was  occupied  in  moulding  public  opinion 
with  pen  and  voice  and  influence.  Naturally,  he  fought 
with  his  chief  during  the  struggle  for  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  Province,  and  naturally  also,  be  taught  his 
then  youthful  son  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  great 
tribune  which  had  its  effect  in  later  days.  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  died  in  1867,  seems  on  the  whole  t > have  enjoyed  in 
his  day  a high  reputation  as  a gr^eful  and  well-informed 
writer,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  his  son’s  boyhood  therefore  were  not  at  all 
unfavorable  to  the  youthful  development  of  any  remark- 
able qualities  which  he  might  possess.  But,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  child  hardly  seems  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  man.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  took  a course  at  the  Free 
Church  Academy  in  Halifax,  besides  receiving  most  care- 
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ful  home  training  and  advice,  in  all  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  as  an  articled  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry 
Prior,  afterwards  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Halifax,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Province  in.  1865,  when  barely 
twenty-one.  He  is  described  in  his  student  days  as  having  • 
been  a slight  and  rather  delicate  youth,  with  a shy  and  timid 
manner,  and  as  utterly  devoid  of  anything  like  conceit  or 
self-assertion.  And  the  daily  work  of  the  junior  articled 
student  was  not  then  made  as  pleasant  or  useful  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  indeed  of  the  dullest  and  appar- 
ently most  useless  character,  including  such  labor  as  the 
copying  of  voluminous  writs  and  pleadings,  now  long  done 
away  with,  and  the  general  performance  of  a class  of  wTork 
which  is  nowadays  handed  over  to  the  ctfice  typewriter. 
Some  one  has  said  in  this  connection  that  it  was  a formid- 
able undertaking  even  to  peruse  an  ordinary  set  of  the 
pleadings  of  thirty  years  ago ; it  was  a still  more  difficult 
task  to  write  out  the  complete  copy  of  such  a set ; but  the 
superlative  was  reached  by  the  bewildered  student  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  prec.se  meanings  of  the  super- 
subtle  technicalities  thus  expanded  upon  so  many  pages  of 
foolscap.  Browning  may  indeed  be  termed  the  embodi- 
ment of  lucidity  in  comparison  with  the  intricate  legal 
phraseology  of  some  of  the  documents  of  a generation  or 
two  since. 

But  “ Johnnie  Thompson,  as  he  was  called,  not  only 
found  time  to  do  his  office  work  and  to  be  an  industrious 
student  of  the  principles  of  law,  but  also  to  master  the 
difficult  art  of  stenography.  Then  as  in  the  future,  what 
he  found  to  do,  he  did  thoroughly.  And  when  the  early 
years  of  hard  and  constant  struggle  at  the  bar  commenced, 
the  young  lawyer  was  only  too  glad  to  eke  out  his  income  by 
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the  use  of  an  accomplishment  not  very  common  at  the  time. 
As  a matter  of  fact  also,  there  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween a first-class  stenographer,  such  as  he  was,  and  one 
who  can  only  take  down  words  and  then  give  a literal 
translation  of  them,  as  there  is  between  the  writer  and 
the  pen  he  drives  over  the  paper.  The  one  will  summa- 
rize in  a short  time  a ten-column  speech  so  that  it  will  not 
exceed  a column  in  space  and^  yet  include  every  salient 
point,  grammatically  worded,  and  perhaps  embellished  in  a 
way  the  speaker  himself  was  incapable  of  doing.  The 
other  will  take  down  his  letters  from  dictation,  and  give 
an  exact  copy,  as  may  perhaps  be  his  duty,  without  the 
exercise  of  thought  or  of  any  special  ability. 

This  was  not  the  way  with  young  Thompson.  He 
practised  law  and,  at  the  same  time,  reported  the 
debates  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  1867,  the 
Official  Reporter  of  the  House  was  Mr.  John  George 
Bourinot,  now  the  learned  and  distinguished  Clerk  of  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons.  His  volumes  for  that 
year  make  acknowledgment  to  John  S.  D.  Thompson  for 
assistance  given,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  they  bear  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  Reporter-in-chief.  During 
the  four  following  sessions  he  continued  to  report  the 
debates  with  great  advantage  to  himself  in  the  gaining  of 
a thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  Par- 
liament. It  must  also  have  given  him  a very  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  politics  and  political  leaders  of  his 
province,  and  been  of  great  assistance  when  he  later  on 
came  to  enter  the  House  of  Assembly.  Meanwhile  the 
reputation  of  the  young  lawyer  was  growing.  When  he 
had  been  at  the  Bar  but  little  more  than  two  years  he  had 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Bench  and  of  his 
professional  brethren.  Simplicity,  sincerity  and  fairness 
seem  to  have  been  the  predominant  qualities  of  the  lawyer 
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as  they  were  afterwards  of  the  judge  and  the  statesman. 
His  first  partner  was  Mr.  Joseph  Coombs,  his  second, 
after  a few  years  of  indifferent  progress,  from  a pecuniary 
standpoint,  was  Mr.  Wallace  Graham.  The  firm  thus  finally 
formed  was  a success,  and  Mr.  Thompson  soon  rose  in  his 
profession  until  he  attained  the  foremost  place  before  the 
Provincial  Bar. 

During  these  years  he  worked  exceedingly  hard. 
Matters  were  complicated  by  his  father’s  health  failing,  and 
for  some  years  the  son  performed  much  of  the  work  per- 
taining to  his  parents  Government  position  by  sitting  up 
and  labouring  far  into  the  night.  It  is  a melancholy  fact 
stated  by  one  of  his  friends  in  those  seemingly  distant 
days,  that  his  ambition  then  was  to  make  sufficient  money 
to  keep  his  own  family  from  ever  being  in  the  difficulties 
he  himself  had  experienced.  As  a lawyer  during  this 
period  he  contributed  to  the  true  dignity  of  a great  pro- 
fession, scorned  pettifogging  tricks,  and  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  settlement  where  such  results  were  at 
all  possible.  His  powers  of  concentration  were  very  great, 
and  of  course  aided  him  not  a little  in  getting  through 
multifarious  duties  and  in  winning  legal  successes. 

In  1870,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  John  Thompson 
was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Affleck,  daughter  of  Captain 
Affleck,  of  Halifax.  To  her,  the  partner  of  his  early 
struggles  and  his  later  greatness,  he  was  ever  the  most 
devoted  of  husbands,  as  he  has  been  to  his  children  a most 
thoughtful  and  tender  parent.  A year  later  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  This  event,  which 
was  destined  to  colour  his  whole  career  will  require  to  be 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Law  and  Politics. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Mr.  John  S.  D.  Thompson 
to  rise  out  of  the  Provincial  sphere  of  legal  practice  and  to 
take  a place  amongst  the  more  or  less  leading  lawyers  of 
the  Dominion.  He  had,  it  is  true,  already  made  himself 
felt  before  the  Bench  of  Nova-Scotia,  and  had  been  con- 
nected with  a number  of  important  cases.  He  had  tho- 
roughly familiarised  himself  with  the  law  and  practice  of 
his  own  Province,  but  as  yet  the  sphere  had  been  too  limi- 
ted for  fame  and  not  sufficiently  remunerative  for  wealth. 
But  in  1877  came  the  chance. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  Halifax  Fisheries’ 
Commission  met.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1871,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Americans  had 
been  given  the  right  to  fish  for  twelve  years  within  the 
limits  of  Canadian  waters  in  return  for  a similar  right  on 
the  part  of  British  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  As  this  latter  privilege  wras  almost  value- 
less it  was  agreed  that  an  International  Commission  should 
meet  at  some  date  to  be  thereafter  arranged  and  settle  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  was  to  be  paid  Great 
Britain  on  behalf  of  Canada.  From  various  causes  nothing 
definite  was  done  during  the  following  half-dozen  years. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Canadian  Government.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  1877,  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  administration  an- 
nounced through  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  in  spite 
of  every  effort  no  advance  had  been  made  in,  Qbtain,iri3g  a. 
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settlement  from  the  United  States  as  pledged  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty.  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  speaking  to 
the  Address  admitted  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  Can- 
ada, and  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  incoming 
American  Government  would  '‘remove  the  stigma  that  had 
been  cast  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  American  people,”  by 
the  previous  and  positive  refusal  to  carry  out  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  expectations  based  upon  the  coming  into  office  of 
President  Hayes  were  promptly  realized,  and  on  June  15th 
the  Commission  met  at  Halifax.  The  central  figure  in  the 
gathering  was  M.  Maurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  at 
Washington,  who  was  named  by  the  Austrian  Minister  in 
London,  and  was  expected  to  hold  the  scales  with  absolute 
justice  between  the  British  Commissioner,  Sir  Alex.  T.  Galt, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  the  American  Commissioner,  Hon.  Ensign 
H.  Kellogg.  M.  Delfosse  was  elected  President,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  with  dignity  and  fairness.  Hardly  less 
important  personages  were  the  two  Agents,  the  British 
being  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Francis  Clare  Ford;  the  American,  the 
Hon.  Dwight  Foster.  There  was  a brilliant  array  of  Coun- 
sel, the  British  side  being  especially  strong  in  this  respect. 
It  included  such  men  as  Joseph  Doutre,  Q.C.,  of  Montreal ; 
S.  R.  Thomson,  Q.C.,  of  St.  John,  N.B. ; Hon.  W.  V.  White- 
way, Q.C.,  of  Newfoundland  ; Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  of  Char- 
lottetown ; and  R.  L.  Wheatherbe,  Q.C.,  of  Halifax.  Upon 
the  American  side  were  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  Francis 
H.  Trescott.  But  fortunately  for  the  case  he  had  to  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Dana  recognized  the  necessity  of  calling  in  to  his 
assistance  some  Nova-Scotian  lawyer  who  was  known  to 
be  thoroughly  posted  in  Maritime  Provincial  matters  and 
versed  in  the  law  of  maritime  nations.  He  selected  Mr.  J. 
S.  D.  Thompson  and  thus  gave  him  the  one  opportunity  he 
required.  It  was  with  him,  as  it  is  in  such  cases  with  all 
lawyers,  a purely  business  transaction. 
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Two  sides  in  an  important  international  case  had  to  be 
presented  before  certain  judges,  and  he  undertook  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  the  American  brief.  On  the  30th  of 
July  and  after  the  Commission  had  been  sitting  for  three 
days,  he  was  formally  introduced  in  the  following  words, 
extracted  from  the  official  minutes  : 

“ Mr.  Dwight  Foster  then  requested  permission  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  J.  S.  D.  Thompson,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Foster,  of  Boston,  who  would  attend  the  Commission  to 
perform  such  duties  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as 
might  be  assigned  to  them.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Enters  the  Government. 

By  the  autumn  of  1885  some  important  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  had  become  necessary. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  not  all  that  he  had  once  been  in 
health  and  energy,  though  his  cheeriness  of  disposition 
showed  no  signs  of  failing.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  had  found 
the  Finance  Department  too  great  a strain  for  one  of  his 
years  and  strength,  and  the  ministry  was  therefore  about 
to  lose  the  services  of  one  of  the  best  trusted  of  Canadian 
statesmen.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  intended  also  to  shortly 
retire  to  the  High  Commissionership  in  London,  and  Sir 
Alex.  Campbell  was  desirous  of  resigning  his  position.  To 
find  new  men  capable  of  in  some  measure  taking  the  place 
of  these  distinguished  veterans  was  the  task  which  the 
Premier  had  to  face.  And  it  was  all  the  more  important 
that  his  selections  should  be  men  of  vigour  and  ability  be- 
cause the  Riel  question  was  at  this  moment  threatening 
the  party  with  disintegration  and  the  country  with  serious 
disaster. 

By  a happy  stroke  of  wisdom  and  good  fortune  com- 
bined, Sir  John  Macdonald  called  in  Thomas  White  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  George  E.  Foster  as  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  A little  later  he  astonished  the 
Dominion  by  offering  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  the  Hon. 
John  S.  D.  Thompson,  who  accepted  the  great  and  unex- 
pected honour ; was  gazetted  on  the  25th  of  September ; 
and  after  a spirited  contest  was  elected  for  his  old  consti- 
tuency of  Antigonish  by  a majority  of  222  over  Dr.  Mein- 
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tosh,  who  opposed  him  as  an  Independent  Conservative. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  received  with  mixed 
feelings.  Outside  of  Nova  Scotia  he  was  only  known  as 
having  been  an  honest  and  fearless  judge  and  a politician 
who  had  planned  well  for  his  Province,  but  had  not  been 
very  successful  in  holding  power  for  himself.  It  was  un- 
derstood also  thab  the  Premier  had  never  even  seen  the 
man  whom  he  had  first  placed  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  Province,  and  had  now  invited  to  fill  one  of*  the  highest 
posts  in  his  own  Government.  But  so  far  as  the  Conser- 
vative party  was  concerned,  confidence  was  felt  in  what 
so  often  seemed  to  be  Sir  John  Macdonald's  unerring  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  those  members  of  the  party  who  followed 
politics  closely  were  aware  that  there  must  be  something 
remarkable  in  the  new  man,  or  he  would  never  have  been 
called  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  at  a time  when  the  most 
complicated  legal  and  constitutional  issues  were  looming 
upon  the  horizon. 

As  a whole  the  press  comments  were  favourable  so  far 
as  reference  to  his  past  career  were  concerned,  and  the 
Maritime  papers  took  care  to  make  that  sufficiently  well 
known.  The  Mail , then  an  organ  of  the  Government, 
dealt  with  the  appointment  in  most  eulogistic  terms,  and 
showed  a very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  man  and 
his  record.  In  a leading  article  on  September  25th,  the 
day  the  announcement  was  made,  it  spoke  of  his  “ high  and 
unstained  personal  character  ” ; and  stated  that  as  a law- 
yer. the  success  of  the  new  minister  had  been  remarkable  ; 
that  as  an  orator  his  style  was  subdued  but  effective,  and 
that  since  1869  he  had  been  “ a most  faithful,  high-minded, 
unselfish,  and  respected  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the  great 
chief  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  party  of  Canada.” 

On  the  other  hand  The  Globe , writing  in  a spirit  very 
different  from  that  broadness  of  view  with  which  it  now 
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treats  political  appointments,  made  an  amusing  statement 
which  in  the  light  of  events  and  history  is  worth  quoting. 
Speaking  of  the  Cabinet  changes  generally  it  declared  on 
the  26th  of  September  that  “ these  changes  and  shuffles 
are  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  country.  The  men 
who  remained  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  men  who  have  lately 
been  taken  into  the  Cabinet  are  small  men  who  will  exer- 
cise no  influence  on  the  country.”  There  was  of  course 
some  excuse  for  a partisan  assertion  of  this  kind  at  the 
time,  although  it  seems  a rather  harsh  one  of  men  who 
were  known  to  have  ability  in  different  lines  even  if  they 
did  not  have  experience  in  controlling  departments.  How- 
ever, there  was  discontent  even  in  Conservative  circles,  and 
one  story  goes  that  a deputation  actually  did  wait  upon  Sir 
John  Macdonald  to  express  its -dissatisfaction.  The  Premier, 
it  is  said,  after  listening  to  the  complaints  made,  answered 
with  that  well-known  and  oracular  wagging  of  the  head 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  been 
familiar  with  it : “ Gentlemen,  wait  until  six  months  have 
passed  before  you  form  your  judgment  of  the  new  Minister 
of  Justice.  Come  to  me  then,  if  you  will,  and  tell  me  that 
I have  made  a mistake.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Riel  Question. 

The  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
1886;  was  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
the  new  Minister  of  Justice.  At  a crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  government  which  he  had  joined  and  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  bear 
the  burden  of  defence  against  the  fiercest  and  best  organ- 
ized attack  in  the  annals  of  Canadian  legislation.  Fresh 
from  the  Bench  of  his  Province  and  long  unaccustomed  to 
heated  discussions  and  party  strife,  he  was  to  endure  the 
lash  of  sectarian  bitterness  and  sectional  prejudice,  inten- 
sified as  it  was,  by  an  external  and  seemingly  successful 
campaign  of  unscrupulous  misrepresentation.  Unknown 
as  a speaker  to  nearly  the  whole  of  his  critical,  or  already 
prejudiced,  audience  in  the  House,  he  had  to  face  the 
oratorical  graces  of  Mr.  Laurier,  the  powerful  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Blake,  and  the  fervid  utterances  of  a score  of  others, 
who  were  borne  by  the  excitement  of  the  time  to  the  crest 
of  a storm-tossed  political  wave. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  position  of  the 
Ministry  was  very  precarious.  The  old-time  influence  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  seemed 
to  have  gone  forever.  The  magnetic  personality  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  appeared  to  have  lost  its  power*  He 
was  freely  denounced  in  great  French- Canadian  meetings 
as  “ the  enemy  of  our  nationality/’  and  was  even  burned 
in  effigy  at  Montreal,  whilst  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  the 
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eloquent  tribune  of  the  people,  was  bracketed  with  Sir 
Hector  Langevin  and  Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  in  public 
resolutions,  as  “ traitors  to  their  country.”  Riel  was  to  be 
the  hero  of  Quebec  and  one  of  the  political  martyrs  of  his 
nationality:  Mercier  was  to  be  the  leader  of  a new  move- 
ment which  in  the  sacred  name  of  race  and  religion  was  to 
avenge  his  execution  : the  Parti-National  e was  to  sweep 
out  of  existence  the  enemies  of  French  Canada  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  : Mr.  Blake  was  to  stir  up  the 
Province  of  Ontario  against  those  who  had  committed 
what  30,000  people  on  the  Champ-des-Mars  in  Montreal, 
declared  “ an  act  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty  unworthy  of  a 
civilized  nation.” 

From  the  moment  when  the  man  who  had  caused  so 
much  of  sorrow  and  bloodshed,  suffering  and  death,  was 
executed  at  Regina,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1885,  this 
agitation  had  grown  in  force  and  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Popular  passion  is  always 
easy  to  arouse  when  questions  are  raised  touching  even 
the  fringe  of  creed  or  nationality,  and  Mr.  Mercier,  who 
was  trying  to  ride  into  power  upon  a wave  of  sectarian 
prejudice,  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  the  danger  of  his 
course.  And  in  allowing  the  law  to  be  carried  out  the 
Dominion  Government  had  to  face  a double  difficulty. 
Not  only  was  the  situation  in  Quebec  critical  : not  only 
did  La  Monde , a Conservative  paper,  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  its  press  as  a whole  in  declaring  after  the 
execution  that  “ Fanaticism  wanted  a victim  : Riel  has 
been  offered  as  a holocaust : and  Orangeism  has  hanged 
him  for  hate  and  to  satisfy  an  old  thirst  for  revenge  but 
the  remarkable  utterances  of  the  Mail  and  the  Orange 
Sentinel , provided  additional  fuel  for  the  flame  of 
excitement.  The  former  had  declared  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  preceding  the  execution,  that  “ as  Britons  we 
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believe  the  conquest  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again  and 
Lower  Canada  may  depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  no  treaty 
of  1763”  The  Sentinel  declared,  in  reply  to  fiery  state- 
ments from  Quebec  that  the  Government  did  not  dare  to 
hang  the  rebel ; that  “ English -Canadians  will  not  longer 
suffer  this  galling  bondage  : and  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  call  to  arms  will  again  resound  through- 
out the  Dominion.” 

Tremendous  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  French- Canadian  Ministers  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet. 
They  were  told,  and  truly,  that  Mr  Mercier  was  about  to 
sweep  the  Province.  Many  of  their  Conservative  sup- 
porters pointed  out  that  refusal  to  leave  a doomed 
government  meant  political  extinction,  and  that  if  they 
attempted  to  condone  the  execution  of  Riel,  even  a 
seat  in  Parliament  would  be  an  impossibility.  Whole 
batches  of  French-Canadian  Conservatives  declared  that 
they  dare  not  support  the  Government  in  their  proposal 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  or  in  their  subsequent 
definite  performance  of  that  duty.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Blake 
had  not  made  the  outlook  more  pleasant  by  vigorous 
speeches  in  Ontario,  during  which  he  denounced  the  whole 
North-West  policy  of  the  Government.  If  appearances 
could  be  trusted  it  seemed  indeed  as  though  a general 
break-up  of  the  national  Conservative  forces  was  about  to> 
take  place. 

This  then  was  the  situation  when  the  Hon.  J.  S.  D. 
Thompson  faced  a storm-tossed  House  of  Commons  on  the 
11th  of  March,  and  listened  with  stocial  composure  to  Mr. 
Landry’s  long-anticipated  and  now  famous  motion  : — 

“ That  this  House  feels  it  its  duty  to  express  its  deep 
regret  that  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Louis  Riel, 
convicted  of  high  treason,  was  allowed  to  be  carried  into 
execution.” 


Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

Leader  of  the  Canadian  Opposition. 
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Mr.  Landry’s  speech  was  the  key-note  of  much  that 
followed  during  a week’s  debate.  He  described  the 
Government’s  action  in  a strain  of  the  fiercest  invective. 
It  was  a provocation  flung  at  the  face  of  a whole  nation- 
ality : it  was  a breach  of  the  laws  of  justice  : it  was  an 
evidence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  : it  was 
the  gratification  of  a long-sought  vengeance : it  was  the 
wanton  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  a French*  Canadian  Catholic 
upon  the  altar  of  sectarian  hatred  and  bigotry.  He  spoke 
of  the  petitions  that  had  been  disregarded,  and  considered 
the  actions  of  Riel  to  be  those  of  an  insane  man  or  of  a 
monomaniac.  He  quoted  the  pardoning  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  exile  of  Arabi  Pashi,  and  the  treatment  of  Abd- 
el-Kader  by  France,  as  affording  ample  precedents  for  the 
forgiveness  of  Riel.  Lt.  Col.  Amyot  followed,  and  declared 
with  all  the  vigour  of  passionate  declamation,  that  after  an 
examination  of  the  record  in  Riel’s  case,  the  Ministry  had 
ordered  the  hanging  in  spite  of  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  record  : in  spite  of  the  recommendation  to  mercy  by  the 
jury:  in  spite  of  the  madness  of  Riel,  which  was  admitted 
and  proved  : in  spite  of  the  petitions  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. “ We  go  further”  added  the  orator,  “we  say  they 
did  it  after  mature  deliberation,  in  order  to  please  a certain 
section  of  the  country,  not  caring  about  offending  the 
other/’ 

Many  others  spoke.  Mr.  Clarke  Wallace  declared  that 
out  of  2000  Orange  Lodges  in  the  country  not  more  than 
six  had  passed  any  resolutions  whatever  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron  denounced  the  Government  as  having 
“ trafficked  in  the  destiny  of  a fellow  mortal.”  Mr.  Lau- 
rier  made  a speech  which  was  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  its  diction,  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  style.  He 
stated  his  belief,  and  the  belief  of  his  Province,  that  the 
execution  of  Riel  was  “ the  sacrifice  of  a life  not  to  inexor- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Fisheries  Question. 


Writing  a number  of  years  after  the  crucial  point  in 
the  questions  at  issue  had  been  faced,  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
declared  that  he  only  accepted  the  post  of  Plenipotentiary 
to  Washington  in  1887  upon  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  D.  Thompson  as  legal 
adviser.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  very  fully  apprehended 
the  situation,  and  after  sitting  for  a time  in  the  same  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  understood  how  great 
the  value  his  wide  knowledge  and  clear  grasp  of  interna- 
tional law  would  be  in  such  a connection.  It  was  the 
revival  of  the  old,  old  question  which  had  been  settled  in 
1818.  settled  again  in  1871,  and  re-adjusted  by  the  Halifax 
Commission  of  1877.  Through  the  deliberate  abrogation 
of  the  Fisheries’  Clause  of  the  Washington  Treaty  by  the 
American  Government  in  1885,  the  Canadian  Administra- 
tion found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  giving 
the  Americans  a free  hand  in  the  immenslv  valuable  in- 
shore fisheries  of  the  Dominion,  or  else  of  falling  back  upon 
the  treaty  of  1818  which  gave  full  power  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  foreign  fishermen  in  British  waters. 


The  Government  naturally  took  the  latter  course;  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  complete  protection  of 
Canadian  interests  and  British  subjects  within  the  three 
mile  limit ; and  prepared  to  endure  with  patience  the  out- 
burst of  American  indignation  which  was  of  course  inevit- 
able. But  unfortunately  the  United  States  refused  to 
recognize  the  Treaty  of  1818  as  having  any  force  in  this  con- 


nection ; its  Government  denounced  the  protective  regula- 
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tions  as  unfriendly  and  illegal;  its  fishing  interests  clam- 
oured for  action,  while  their  men  and  vessels  proceeded  bold- 
ly into  Canadian  waters  and  did  as  they  liked  without  regard 
to  either  law  or  license.  Armed  coasting- steamers  were  at 
once  despatched  to  the  disputed  fishing  grounds  with  orders 
to  capture  and  carry  into  the  nearest  British  port  any  vessel 
found  poaching  within  British  jurisdiction.  These  orders 
were  freely  obeyed,  and  during  the  next  two  years  many 
American  vessels  were  seized,  the  cases  tried  by  the  Cana- 
dian Maritime  Courts,  and  not  infrequently  the  cargoes  and 
vessels  confiscated.  More  than  once  there  were  collisions 
'between  excited  crews.  More  than  once  bloodshed  was 
only  averted  by  the  merest  chance,  and  not  infrequently 
during  this  perilous  period,  the  possibility  of  a war  between 
the  Empire  and  the  Republic  seemed  to  hang  upon  trifles 
light  as  air.  Many  were  the  menaces  from  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  The  abrogation  of  the  bonding  privilege, 
the  refusal  to  permit  Canadian  vessels  to  enter  American 
ports,  the  cessation  of  all  commercial  intercourse,  were  each 
in  turn  threatened  either  by  Congress  or  the  President. 

. Canada,  however,  stood  firmly  by  what  the  Government 
believed  to  be  its  rights,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  was 
at  one  with  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
determination  to  uphold  the  legal  rights  and  Maritime  in- 
terests of  the  Dominion  and  of  its  large  fishing  population. 

The  result  was  that  on  November  15th,  1887,  a Com- 
mission met  at  Washington  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue 
and  make  an  attempt  at  settlement.  The  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries were  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  the 
brilliant  and  keen-witted  English  Radical ; the  Hon.  Lionel 
Sackville  West,  British  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and 
Sir  Charles  Tupper.  The  American  Commissioners  were 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Messrs.  W.  L Putnam  and  James  B.  Angell.  With  Sir 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Jesuits’  Estates  Act. 

The  action  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  case 
of  Riel,  had  stirred  to  a white  heat  the  prejudices  of  ultra 
Catholics  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Its  refusal  to  disallow 
the  Jesuits’  Estates  Act  was  now  destined  to  have  a similar 
effect  upon  the  ultra  Protestants  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  ablest  defence  of  the  refusal  to  pander  to  the  sectarian 
elements  of  French-speaking  Canada,  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
S.  D.  Thompson.  And  his  great  deliverance  during  the  debate 
upon  Colonel  O’Brien’s  famous  motion,  defended  up  to  the 
hilt  the  Government’s  policy  of  refusal  to  interfere  with 
the  Provincial  legislation  of  Quebec,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  sectarian  elements  in  English-speaking  Canada,  By 
the  first  speech  the  Minister  of  Justice  made  his  reputation. 
By  the  second  he  confirmed  and  enhanced  it.  And  curiously 
enough  they  were  each  made  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
semi-religious  issue  which  has  more  than  once  threatened 
the  Dominion  with  serious  disaster. 

In  connection  with  this  Jesuits’  Estates  question  there 
seemed  to  be  combined  nearly  every  element  which  could 
embarrass  a Government,  provoke  ill-will  between  the  Pro- 
vinces, raise  sectarian  issues,  and  make  the  action  of  the 
Dominion  Ministry  unpopular  whichever  line  it  might 
ultimately  take.  The  Premier  of  Quebec,  who  had  planned 
and  passed  the  legislation,  was  intensely  unpopular  in 
Ontario  and  other  Provinces,  because  of  his  speeches  during 
the  Riel  agitation.  The  preamble  to  the  Bill  as  carried 
through  the  Parliament  of  Quebec  was  exceedingly  offensive 
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in  its  terms  to  a great  majority  of  Protestants.  The 
measure  itself  seemed  to  be  specially  adapted  to  misrepre- 
sentation and  to  the  uses  of  those  who  might  and  did 
believe  in  all  honesty  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  advanc- 
ing its  influence  and  power  to  a dangerous  degree  through- 
out the  Dominion  of  Canada.  And,  although  it  may  appear  a 
delicate  matter  to  refer  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
personal  position  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  as  a converted 
member  of  that  great  church,  was  freely  used* to  enhance 
this  injurious  sentiment. 

The  first  stages  m the  history  of  the  affair  did  not 
indicate  any  serious  trouble.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1888,  a 
Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  dispute  between 
the  Jesuits,  the  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  passed  without  opposition  or 
protest  through  the  Lower  House  of  the  Quebec  Legislature. 
It  passed  the  Upper  House  also  without  opposition,  and  in 
due  course  was  assented  to  by  the  Lieut. -Governor  and 
became  law,  subject  within  a certain  period  to  disallowance 
by  the  Dominion  authorities  should  the  legislation  be  con- 
sidered unconstitutional  or  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  a whole.  At  first  there  was  neither  opposi- 
tion nor  serious  criticism.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Huntingdon  Gleaner,  not  a paper  in  Quebec  discussed  the 
matter  from  a hostile  standpoint,  and  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction  quietly  accepted  the  promise 
of  $60,000,  included  in  the  measure.  Mr.  Mercier  was 
therefore  justified  in  concluding  while  the  Bill  was  before 
the  Legislature  that  there  could  be  no  very  strong  feeling 
against  the  proposal  in  the  Province  interested.  Indeed 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lynch,  a Protestant  representative,  declared 
during  the  passage  of  the  measure,  that  “ there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  alarming  in  character.” 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Starnes,  in  the  Legislative  Council,  said 
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that  “ Protestants  and  Catholics  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  is  now  settled.”  The 
Hon.  David  Ross,  declared  that  “ we  had  to  deal  with  a 
question  of  justice  and  I gave  it  my  support.  The  Pro- 
testants whom  I represent  in  the  Cabinet  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  settlement.”  None  the  less  however,  Mr.  Mercier 
was  necessarily  well  aware  of  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
legislation,  especially  when  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
Bill  was  worded  in  a way  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  large 
elements  of  the  national  population.  He  supplied  the  pro- 
vocation, and  it  is  hardly  unjust  in  view  of  his  previous  and 
subsequent  record,  to  surmise  that  he  did  it  deliberately, 
knowing  the  advantage  which  a sectarian  agitation  in 
Ontario  would  be  to  his  own  political  position. 

The  origin  of  the  question  was  simple  enough.  Stripped 
of  all  technicalities  and  complex  developments,  it  seems 
that  in  1791  the  King  of  Great  Britain  issued  a proclama- 
tion suppressing  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  but 
leaving  them  the  use  of  their  estates  so  long  as  those  who 
were  then  members  should  remain  alive.  In  1800  the  last 
Jesuit  died  and  the  properties,  it  was  claimed,  were 
escheated  to  the  Crown.  But  in  cases  of  escheat  a liberal 
proportion  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  intention  of  the  donors,  or  to  indemnifying  those  who 
morally  may  consider  themselves  entitled  to  it.  And  the 
re-instatement  of  the  Jesuits  at  a later  period,  together 
with  their  incorporation,  gave  them  this  moral  right — 
such  as  it  was.  Meanwhile  through  the  suppression  for  a 
time  of  the  Order  by  the  Pope,  it  was  also  claimed  that  the 
estates  instead  of  reverting  to  the  Crown,  passed  to  the 
dioceses  in  which  they  were  placed.  Hence  the  claims  of 
the  Quebec  Bishops,  and  a situation  generally  which  for 
a long  period  either  precluded  the  sale  of  the  lands  by 
the  Government  or  very  seriously  hampered  its  action  in 
dealing  with  them. 
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At  every  step  it  was  met  by  protests  from  the  united 
hierarchy  of  Quebec  demanding  that  the  lands  should  not 
be  diverted  from  the  charitable  and  religious  purposes  to 
which  they  had  been  originally  devoted,  in  some  cases  by 
private  donors,  in  others  by  grants  from  the  French  King. 
Under  these  conditions,  and  it  must  be  remembered  in  a 
Catholic  Province,  several  Governments  had  attempted  to 
adjust  the  question  but  without  success,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  negotiate  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one 
authority  whom  the  Jesuits  and  the  Bishops  as  branches  of 
the  same  church,  could  each  recognize  as  an  arbiter,  and  as 
having  the  legal  power  to  act  for  them  in  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute. 

By  the  calling  in  of  the  Pope,  Mr.  Mercier  solved  the 
problem,  but  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  he  created 
a storm  in  Ontario  which  it  has  taken  years  to  calm. 
Summed  up  in  a few  words  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  consented  to  perform  the  part  of  an  arbiter  and 
appointed  the  archbishop  of  Quebec  to  act  as  his  attorney 
in  the  matter.  This  latter  arrangement  was  cancelled,  and 
in  a letter  dated  7th  of  May,  1887,  which  was  freely  used 
in  the  subsequent  Ontario  campaign,  the  Pope  states  that 
he  has  ‘'reserved  to  himself  ” the  right  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  authority 
previously  given  to  the  archbishop.  Without,  however, 
going  into  the  matter  further  at  this  stage,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  business  arrangement  was  not  in  itself  as  bad  as 
it  has  been  depicted.  The  Quebec  Premier  claimed  that 
some  settlement  was  absolutely  necessary ; that  the  Pope 
was  the  only  authority  recognized  in  a church  dispute  by 
the  two  religious  bodies  in  question;  and  that  the  $400,000 
was  made  by  his  intervention  a full,  legal  settlement  of 
claims  aggregating  $2,000,000.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
troduction of  his  preamble  into  the  bill  and  some  of  the 
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correspondence  itself,  was  a gross  illustration  of  political  de- 
magogism  and  a dangerous  menace  to  the  good-feeling  which 
still  survived  the  ebullition  of  fanaticism  which  had  been 
seen  a couple  of  years  before  in  Quebec  itself. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  sentiment  which 
the  publication  of  the  bill  speedily  aroused  in  many  sections 
of  the  Upper  Province.  Aggressive  Protestantism  was 
stirred  up ; Orange  Lodges  passed  denunciatory  resolutions 
the  Mail  renewed  its  vigorous  and  able  but  unjust  and  un- 
wise attacks,  upon  Quebec  and  the  great  religious  institu- 
tions of  that  Province  ; the  Jesuits  were  painted  in  the 
blackest  shades  which  tongue  and  pen  could  produce  ; and 
Equal  Rights  and  Disallowance  became  the  cries  of  the 
hour.  Though  this  ebullition  of  strong  and  sincere  senti- 
ment was  confined  to  a limited  number  of  the  people  it  had 
the  usual  effect  elsewhere.  Extremes  in  one  direction  are 
almost  sure  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Quebec  therefore  commenced  to  think  themselves 
aggrieved  and  a section  of  them  began  to  agitate  and  pass 
resolutions  which  served  to  fan  the  flame  in  Ontario.  The 
unwise  language  which  is  always  used  in  sectarian  disputes 
stirred  up  both  sides  to  the  controversy  and  very  soon  the 
French-Canadian  press  was  denouncing  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Upper  Province  in  language  very  like  that  used  by 
many  Ontario  papers  during  the  Riel  discussion. 

This  then  was  the  position  of  affairs  which  Sir  John 
Thompson  had  to  face  before  the  country,  and  in  the  great 
Parliamentary  debate  which  soon  became  imminent.  With 
the  forgetfulness  of  his  stand  in  the  Riel  matter,  which 
always  characterises  a busy  public,  he  was  looked  upon  bv 
ultra  Protestants  as  the  central  figure  in  a great  drama  of 
surrender  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church  which  he  was 
known  to  regard  with  such  devotion.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  many  of  them,  although  the  great  mass  of  enlight- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

French  in  the  North-West. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  regarding  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  daring  the  period  in  which  Sir 
John  Thompson’s  influence  was  felt  within  its  walls,  no 
charge  can  be  made  that  they  lacked  interest.  The  Riel 
debate  produced  a score  of  eloquent  speeches  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  international  law,  and  of  experience  in 
the  punishment  of  rebels  and  the  treatment  and  trial  of 
political  prisoners.  The  Jesuits’  Estates  agitation  in  the 
same  way  had  been  the  cause  of  much  oratory  of  a high 
rank  and  was  conspicuous  for  research  into  the  older 
history  of  Canada  and  into  the  constitutional  powers  once 
vested  in  the  French  King,  then  transferred  to  the  mon- 
archy of  Britain,  and  now  held  in  the  main  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  or  the  Executive  of  its  Provinces. 

As  studies  in  history,  in  constitutional  law,  and  in 
the  duties  owed  to  one  another  by  partners  in  a Federal 
compact,  these  debates  may  have  been  illustrative  of  the 
fact  that  good  does  sometimes  come  out  of  evil  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  however  that  the  evil  which 
might  have  come  out  of  the  agitations  in  question,  was  to 
a considerable  extent  averted  by  judicious  action  on  the 
part  of  men  who  were  Canadians  first,  Provincialists 
second.  And  the  discussion  of  the  questions  introduced 
into  the  Dual  Language  debate  of  1890,  was  not  less 
interesting  and  valuable  in  this  educational  sense  than 
were  the  others  which  had  been  dealt  with.  The  question 
in  itself  was  an  inevitable  product  of  the  race  and  religion 
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cry  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  admirers  of  Louis 
Riel,  promoted  by  the  assaults  upon  the  Jesuits'  Estates 
legislation,  continued  in  the  French  language  discussion 
and  terminated,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  the  Manitoba  Schools' 
case. 

In  all  of  these  Mr.  D’Alton  McCarthy  took  a promi- 
nent part,  and  in  all  but  the  first  was  vigorously  opposed 
to  Sir  John  Thompson.  Even  in  that  one  he  took  a much 
stronger  and  more  pronounced  stand  than  the  Minister  of 
Justice  would  have  been  able  to  support,  and  in  fact 
clearly  indicated  the  path  he  finally  entered  upon.  During 
the  Ontario  agitation  which  followed  the  Jesuits'  Estates 
enactment,  Mr.  McCarthy  had  naturally  drifted  into  the 
position  of  leader,  whether  nominal  or  not  does  not  matter, 
of  the  element  which  considered  French-Canadian  domi- 
nation a fact ; which  believed  in  the  abolition  of  Separate 
Schools  ; which  feared  the  influence  of  the  French  language 
in  the  Dominion,  and  believed  a Catholic  Quebec  to  be  a 
menace  to  a united  Canada. 

It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  would  act  as 
the  spokesman  of  this  sentiment  in  Parliament,  and'  be 
recognized  for  good  or  ill  as  its  representative  by  French  - 
Canada.  And  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session  of 
1890,  it  was  fully  understood  that  something  was  to  be 
heard  from  Mr.  McCarthy,  concerning  the  French  lang- 
uage question  in  the  North-West.  A discussion  had  been 
going  on  in  portions  of  the  press  as  to  the  desirability  of  free- 
ing the  infant  provinces  of  the  great  prairies  from  the  alleged 
burdens  of  a dual  language.  Sundry  resolutions  demanding 
such  action  were  passed  by  Ontario  mass-meetings,  while, 
very  naturally,  the  French  papers,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Mercier,  began  with  vigour  the  defence  of  their  cherished 
privileges  and  of  the  right  to  use  their  mother-tongue, 
in  the  Territoral  Legislature  and  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
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The  Toronto  Mail , on  the  one  side  denounced  a 
dual  language  as  the  root  of  national  disunion,  the  source 
of  many  Canadian  troubles,  and  a difficulty  which  had  to 
be  removed  so  far  as  official  recognition  was  concerned, 
first  in  the  Territories  and  then  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion.  La  VeriU.  of  Montreal,  replied  with  the  vio- 
lence which  had  so  far  characterized  much  of  its  conduct  in 
discussing  inter-provincial  questions,  and  the  pen  and  ink 
war  waged  fiercely  with  an  occasional  speech  from  Principal 
Caven  or  Mr.  McCarthy,  from  Mr.  Mercier  or  Mr.  Tarte. 
Public  opinion  was  disturbed  upon  the  subject,  but  not  very 
thoroughly  convinced  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion.  The 
unnecessary  mixing  of  the  questions  connected  with  a dual 
language  as  it  affected  the  North-West  prairies  under  legis- 
lation made  in  1877  when  no  one  lived  up  there  ; and  as  it 
affected  the  Province  of  Quebec  under  historic  compact,  in- 
jured seriously  the  chances  of  any  successful  result.  In  the 
one  case  moderate  men  everywhere  saw  a possibility  of 
reform  even  if  there  was  no  particular  local  demand  for  it. 
In  the  latter  proposition  those  who  studied  the  matter  at 
all  saw  difficulties  which  might  well  shake  Confederation 
to  its  base. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Elections  of  1891. 

The  conflict  at  the  polls  which  commenced  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  February,  1891,  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  In  1874  a general  election  had  overthrown  a 
Government  charged  with  corruption,  and,  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  this  particular  application  of  the  principle,  had 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Canadians  will  not  endure  even 
a suspicion  of  dishonesty  in  their  rulers.  In  1 878  protec- 
tion to  national  industries  had  been  proclaimed  emphati- 
cally as  the  national  policy  of  the  country,  and  in  1882, 
amid  the  fair  weather  of  good  times  and  abounding  pros- 
perity that  policy  had  been  confirmed  and  strengthened. 
In  1887  a dangerous  racial  and  religious  agitation  in  Que- 
bec had  been  rendered  almost  harmless  by  the  patriotism 
of  its  people  in  rallying  to  the  support  of  a Government 
which,  whatever  its  faults,  had  acted  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Dominion  by  allowing  the  law  to  take  its  course  in 
the  case  of  Louis  Riel. 

But  four  years  later  a new  question  had  arisen  and 
one  which  involved  a clear  and  distinct  issue  to  all  who 
would  honestly  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Leaving  to 
one  side  all  partisan  cries  and  strictly  partisan  statements  ; 
accepting  as  a fact  the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  both  parties  ; waiving  present  consideration  of  the 
utterances  of  men  like  Wiman  and  Farrer : it  yet  seems 
perfectly  plain  that  the  country  had  to  consider  during 
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that  campaign  the  principles  of  British  unity,  British 
commerce,  and  British  sympathy,  as  against  Continental 
unity,  Continental  trade,  and  Continental  sympathy. 
There  were  side  issues,  of  which  the  cry  for  Equal  Rights 
was  by  no  means  the  least,  but  this  question  of  the 
British  Empire  versus  “the  Continent  to  which  we  belong/5 
was  the  dominant  and  absorbing  matter  submitted  to  the 
consideration  and  decision  of  the  people. 

In  stating  this  fact  there  is  no  intention  of  charging 
any  one,  whether  leader  or  follower,  with  annexationist 
sentiments  or  with  personal  disloyalty.  But  in  dealing 
with  the  principles  which  during  this  important  contest, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  defended  with  such  vigour  as  to 
fatally  undermine  his  health ; which  Sir  Charles  Tapper 
came  from  England  to  help  in  supporting  ; which  Sir  John 
Thompson  aided  by  many  a speech  and  with  all  the  force 
of  his  clear  and  logical  eloquence ; which  other  Conserva- 
tive leaders  joined  in  urging  with  a passionate  earnestness 
unusual  in  Canadian  politics,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
there  really  was  some  great  underlying  element  of  serious 
i mport. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  specific  utterances  and  party 
charges,  the  great  issue  lay  in  the  tendencies  of  the  two 
policies.  Everyone  knows  that  a new  : country,  like  a 
young  man,  should  have  some  high  ideal,  some  great  ambi- 
tion, some  future  hope  which  constitutes  in  itself  a living 
principle  of  conduct  and  a substantial  basis  for  present 
action.  During  the  dozen  years  in  which  it  had  held 
power,  the  Conservative  party,  with  all  its  sins  of  omission 
and  commission— and  no  public  organization  is  devoid  of 
them — had  evolved  and  placed  before  the  people  some  such 
principle  and  plan  of  national  development.  It  was  in  this 
that  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  shown  his  supreme  states- 
manship. Without  the  sentiment  which  surrounds  the 
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ideal  of  Canada  for  Canadians  within  the  British  Empire,  \ 
the  National  Policy  would  have  been  a mere  fiscal  experi-  \ 
ment,  lasting  as  long  as  the  good  times  continued,  but 
blown  away  like  chaff  before  the  first  storm  of  depression 
or  financial  difficulty. 

But  when  the  people  clearly  recognized  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  this  new  policy  was  to  build  up  the  resources  ■ 
of  Canada,  by  the  development  of  trade,  inter-communica-  j 
tion,  and  investment  within  the  Empire : when  they  saw 
that  it  was  none  the  less  British  for  being  Canadian : that 
it  was  safe  from  the  charge  of  dependence  on  either  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States  : and  that  it  combined  national 
sentiment  and  progress  with  a distinct  tendency  towards 
closer  Imperial  connection  in  the  future;  the  natural  effect 
was  a strengthening  of  the  protective  system  by  the  sup- 
port of  a large  element  of  the  people  who  considered  loyalty 
of  the  first  importance  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  our 
rising  nationality. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence  there  had  been,  J 
however,  for  several  years,  as  Sir  John  Thompson  pointed 
in  several  of  his  more  important  speeches,  a tendency  to 
deprecate  sentiment  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs : to 
denounce  loyalty  as  unimportant,  or,  at  the  best,  of  second- 
ary importance  : to  place  alleged  material  interests  first; 
and  national  ideals  and  aspirations  second. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

On  the  24th  of  May  it  became  known  to  the  public 
that  the  illness  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  somewhat 
serious.  He  himself  did  not  appear  to  regard  it  in  that 
light,  however,  and  during  the  next  day  or  two  improved 
considerably.  On  the  29th,  when  the  fatal  stroke  fell  upon 
him,  he  had  been  dictating  letters ; holding  a long  conver- 
sation with  Sir  John  Thompson  upon  questions  of  public 
policy  and  party  tactics  ; and  receiving  a visit  from  the 
Governor-General.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  paralytic 
seizure  came  and  stilled  the  busy  brain,  numbed  the  mar- 
vellous faculties,  and  silenced  forever  the  voice  which  had 
so  long  been  the  voice  of  Canada.  During  the  week  of 
anxious  waiting  which  followed,  a sorrowing  people,  a 
sympathetic  Empire,  and  a Queen,  who  is  as  great  a woman 
as  she  is  a sovereign,  watched  beside  the  sick-bed  at  Earns- 
cliffe,  where  the  greatest  of  Colonial  statesmen,  the  Father 
of  Canadian  confederation  and  the  champion  of  Imperial 
unity,  lay  fighting  his  sad  and  hopeless  battle. 

As  days  and  hours  went  by,  and  the  great  leader  was 
passing  slowly  away,  people  began  to  realize  what  enor- 
mous consequences  might  follow.  Sir  John  Macdonald  to 
many  minds  seemed  the  actual  embodiment  of  Canadian 
Conservatism.  To  them  he  was  the  party,  and  without 
him  the  party  was  nothing.  Others,  who  understood  more 
clearly  the  condition  of  affairs,  knew  that  there  were 
several  men  quite  able  to  take  the  leadership,  and  that  fore- 
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most  amongst  them  stood  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Outside  ; 
of  Canada,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  ! 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  at  that  time  the  only  one  which 
could  be  said  to  bear  an  international  or  imperial  reputa- 
tion. He  had  grown  up  with  Canada.  His  policy  had 
made  itself  felt  abroad,  and  his  name,  in  many  places,  was  : 
synonymous  with  that  of  the  Dominion.  His  death,  there-  \ 
fore,  might  involve  political  chaos,  it  might  result  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  party  he  had  formed  and  led  so  long,  ] 
it  did  undoubtedly  imply  serious  political  difficulties. 

Parliament  promptly  adjourned  upon  the  news  of  the 
Premier’s  fatal  illness,  and  from  that  time  till  the  end 
came,  upon  the  memorable  6th  of  June,  1891,  the  pulse  of  * 
the  Canadian  people  was  stirred  as  it  had  never  been  ; 
before.  Publicly,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  serious  dis-  . 
cussion  as  to  the  future  leader,  as  to  the  future  of  the  I 
party  or  of  the  country.  But  privately  there  was  a great 
deal.  Ottawa  was  disturbed  as  it  had  not  been  since  the  ■ 
days  of  1873,  when  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  first 
ministry  hung  in  the  balance  of  a great  parliamentary  | 
trial.  Letters  from  all  over  the  Dominion  poured  into  the  | 
capital,  rumours  of  a hundred  kinds  were  current,  consid- 
erations of  all  sorts  were  discussed.  It  was  recognized 
then,  and  in  the  week  which  followed  the  Premier’s  death, 
that  Sir  John  Thompson,  by  force  of  ability  and  political 
service,  was  the  inevitable  leader — if  not  at  once,  then  in 
the  near  future. 

Had  there  been  an  impression  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
would  have  cared  to  take  up  political  life  again,  the  opinion 
of  the  party  would  have  probably  united  upon  him,  but 
the  circumstances  being  otherwise  there  seemed  a large 
majority  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
Here,  however,  the  sectarian  element  intervened.  His  reli- 
gion it  was  claimed,  in  connection  with  the  Jesuits’  Estates  v? 
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and  other  questions,  would  fatally  prejudice  the  chances  of 
the  party  in  certain  portions  of  the  country  and  it  would  be 
better  if,  for  a time  at  least,  the  Premiership  of  the  Domi- 
nion were  placed  in  the  hands  of  someone  who,  in  the  exist- 
ing crisis,  would  be  able  to  unite  all  sections  of  the  Conser- 
vative forces.  The  name  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott  was 
suggested  in  this  connection  and  his  private  correspondence 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  illus- 
trates the  utter  unselfishness  which  characterised  the  two 
men.  In  a letter  written  to  an  intimate  friend  on  the  4th 
of  June,  and  only  two  days  before  Sir  John  Macdonald’s 
death,  Mr.  Abbott  commented  very  frankly  upon  the 
proposal  that  the  leadership  should  fall  to  him.  He  said  : 

“Dear  Mr.  ,” 

“ I have  heard  from  many  people  lately  very 
similar  ideas  of  the  situation  to  yours — but  from  none 
whose  opinions  I should  place  more  confidence  in.  But  I 
hate  politics,  and  what  are  considered  their  appropriate 
methods.  I hate  notoriety,  public  meetings,  public  speeches, 
caucuses,  and  every  thing  that  I know  of  that  is  apparently 
the  necessary  incident  of  politics — except  doing  public 
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CHAPTER  XL 
The  Scandal  Campaign. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  boast  absolute  purity  in 
politics  and  administration.  Few  in  this  respect  have 
stood  as  high  in  the  scale  as  Canada.  Elections  in  the 
mother-land  are  known  to  cost  millions  ; the  constituencies 
are  carefully  “ nursed  55  for  years  by  would-be  candidates 
at  great  personal  expense ; contracts  upon  occasion  are 
notoriously  given  to  inefficient  concerns  upon  very  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Yet  no  one  will  call  England  a really  cor- 
rupt country.  In  the  United  States  unfortunately  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  There  is  corruption  in 
the  Presidential  elections,  in  the  Congressional  elections,  in 
the  State  contests,  in  the  Civic  government,  and  in  the  city 
elections.  It  is  a far  cry  from  the  Pension  Bureau  to  the 
Lexow  inquiry,  but  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  Ameri- 
can politics  betwe'en  the  one  and  the  other,  there  is  proba- 
bly boodling  to  be  found  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree. 

It  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  Dominion  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  its  skirts  altogether  clean  in  tjiis 
connection.  But  there  are  degrees  of  offence  in  this  as  in 
every  other  case.  And,  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration there  were  two  parties  to  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion. Quebec  had  covered  itself  with  disgrace  by  allowing 
its  Government  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a small  clique  of 
men  who,  under  the  brilliant  but  erratic  and  dangerous 
leadership  of  Count  Mercier,  had  pillaged  the  Province 
without  pity  or  remorse  ; had  enjoyed  for  years  a deficit  of 
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over  a million  dollars  annually  ; had  increased  the  debt  by 
some  $15,000,000 ; had  rioted  in  luxury,  in  costly  houses,  in 
expensive  horses,  in  journeys  and  fetes.  The  Baie  de  Cha- 
leurs’  case  brought  much  of  this  home  to  the  Provincial 
Premier  and  his  Ministry  ; the  Royal  Commission  did  more 
in  developing  the  investigation;  the  Lieut.-Governor  finally 
gave  the  people  their  opportunity  by  dismissing  his  advisers 
and  calling  in  new  men  and  a new  party.  The  elections 
which  followed  closed  the  drama  and  restored  the  Province 
to  its  former  honorable  position,  while  forever  burying 
under  the  all-powerful  ballot-box,  the  men  who  had  dis- 
graced its  name  and  temporarily  blackened  its  repute. 

The  Dominion  case  was  different.  The  charges  made 
against  members  of  the  Government  were  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Thompson  to  be  bitterly  partisan ; were  proved,  so 
far  as  personal  corruption  was  concerned,  to  be  without 
foundation ; and  dealt  in  the  main  with  a system  rather 
than  with  individual  actions.  Where  charges  were  specified 
and  proved  against  officials,  punishment  was  swift  and 
sure,  though  never  merciless.  Where  they  were  vague,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  every  effort  was  made  by 
Sir  John  to  bring  them  to  a point  suited  for  investigation. 
Where  they  were,  however,  mere  fishing  expeditions, 
intended  only  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  partisan  mud 
in  the  hope  that  some  would  stick,  he  very  properly 
refused  to  aid  them  or  allow  of  their  being  carried  beyond 
a certain  limit. 

But  none  the  less  the  session  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  a severe  strain  upon  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a man  such  as  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
It  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  great  Premier 
whom  Canada  had  just  lost  forever,  was  not  afraid  to  use 
methods  and  means  in  building  up  the  Dominion  which 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  Sir  John  Thomp- 
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son.  They  were  necessary  in  the  government  of  a new 
country,  having  crude  and  ill-defined  institutions  and 
strong  internal  opposition ; permeated  in  many  parts  with 
lack  of  confidence  in  its  own  powers  and  resources  and 
opportunities  ; and  possessed  of  an  immense  area  together 
with  small  available  means  for  the  management  of  great 
party  conflicts. 

In  England  party  government  is  reduced  to  a science, 
and  the  vast  sums  of  money  required  to  manipulate  elec- 
tions are  never  seen  or  perhaps  heard  of,  by  the  heads  of 
the  organizations,  except  in  the  most  vague  and  general 
way.  But  in  Canada  the  barest  expenses  can  hardly  be 
met,  and  money  for  the  most  legitimate  and  necessary  pur- 
poses is  difficult  to  obtain.  Ministers  here  are  more  or  less 
the  party  managers — though  the  fact  is  to  be  regretted — 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  for  some  of  the  money  contributed 
by  strong  supporters  to  come,  without  corrupt  intent  or 
consequences,  from  men  who  have  received,  or  might  receive 
in  the  future,  an  interest  in  government  contracts  or 
appointments. 


Sir  A.  P.  Carou,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P., 


Postmaster-General  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  Census  and  Redistribution* 

To  the  people  of  a young  country  the  census  is  always 
an  interesting  consideration.  To  the  politicians  in  Canada, 
where  a redistribution  of  the  seats  takes  place  every 
decade,  should  the  movements  of  population  warrant  a 
change,  it  is  of  special  interest.  Much  was  expected  from  the 
census  of  1891,  and  the  disappointment  which  followed  was 
natural  though  not  altogether  justifiable.  A few  pessimists 
expected  it  to  show  a steady  drain  of  population  from  the 
country,  a 'decrease  in  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
a lack  of  progress  in  manufactures,  and  in  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity.  But  optimists,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  it 
would  show  a population  of  six  millions  at  least,  and  a 
tremendous  industrial  development). 

An  army  of  4,300  enumerators  and  commissioners 
were  employed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  George  Johnson, 
Dominion  Statistician,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  regu- 
lations respecting  absentees,  and  the  rules  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation, would  be  unusually  strict.  In  England  it  may  be 
said  that  40,000  enumerators,  and  in  British  India  nearly 
one  million  men,  were  employed  in  the  same  work.  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  taking  a Canadian  census  are  by 
no  means  small.  The  immense  area  of  the  Dominion  had 
to  be  traversed  by  every  conceivable  method  of  locomotion. 
A steamer  amid  the  islands  and  indents  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  pack-horses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys;  dog- 
trains  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  ; canoes  and  port- 
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ages  in  the  great  lake  and  river  district  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Superior ; buck-boards  and  boats  on  the  prairies  and 
in  the  rivers  of  Manitoba;  a schooner  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  ; slow  and  toilsome  pedestrianism  in  Algoma  and 
other  districts.  Three  months,  however,  sufficed  to  give  to 
the  public  the  full  returns. 

A summary  of  the  results  shows  that  the  population  of 
Canada  had  increased  from  3,686,000  in  1871,  to  4,324,000 
in  1881,  and  thence  to  4,829,000  in  1891.  The  increase, 
therefore,  during  the  preceding  decade  had  only  amounted 
to  504,000,  and  there  was  naturally  a good  deal  of  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction  expressed.  A section  of  the 
press  was,  if  such  a phrase  may  be  used,  almost  jubilant 
in  its  sorrow.  The  census  seemed  to  show  a complete  fail- 
ure in  the  vigorous  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  promote 
immigration  and  to  keep  the  people  in  the  country,  while 
by  implication  it  was  made  to  prove  the  absolute  failure  of 
the  National  Policy  of  protection.  But  second  thoughts 
are  proverbially  best,  and  it  was  not  long  before  people 
saw  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question. 

Upon  reflection,  it  seemed  clear  that  population,  follow- 
ing the  universal  trend  of  modern  society,  had  during  the 
past  decade  drifted  into  the  cities.  In  protectionist  Canada 
as  in  free  trade  Britain,  people  had  flocked  to  the  centres 
of  population  and  industry.  The  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  had  attracted  many  in  spite  of  the  inferiority  which 
most  Canadians  believe  to  exist  in  American  institutions, 
customs  and  modes  of  life.  The  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  had  further  helped  to  deplete  rural  popu- 
lations by  doing  away  with  much  of  the  hired  help  for- 
merly required,  while  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  cereals 
had  in  all  countries  enhanced  the  tendency  to  prefer  city 
work  to  farm  life.  Just  as  in  many  portions  of  the  United 
States  population  had  decreased  through  the  movement  to 
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other  parts  of  the  country,  so  in  Canada  many  sections  had 
been  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  must  be  said  also,  by  the  praise  of  everything  American 
which  is,  as  Sir  John  Thompson  more  than  once  claimed, 
so  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  certain  Canadian  politicians. 

To  Mr.  Abbott’s  Government  the  local  increases  and 
decreases  of  population  brought  the  unpleasant  embarass- 
ment  of  a necessary  redistribution  of  seats,  and  upon  Sir 
John  Thompson  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  fell 
the  burden  of  the  work  in  connection  with  this  difficult 
and  never  popular  matter.  He  was  compelled  to  alter  the 
representation  in  some  places  by  cutting  off  a member  alto- 
gether, in  others  by  adding  one,  and  again  in  others,  by  a 
re-organization  of  the  electoral  limits.  Abuse  in  such  a 
case  was  inevitable  and  he  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Sir  John  Thompson  becomes  Premier. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  retirement  of  Sir  John 
Abbott  it  had  become  clear  that  he  could  not  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  very  much  longer.  The  Minister 
of  Justice  was  during  this  period  the  practical  chief  of  the 
Administration,  as  he  had  been  the  real  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  since  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
And  this  can  be  said  without  in  any  way  reflecting  upon 
the  great  services  undoubtedly  rendered  by  Sir  J.  J.  C. 
Abbott  in  a time  of  trial  and  supreme  party  difficulty.  But 
Sir  John  Thompson  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  his  forceful  character  had  so  impressed  itself  upon  the 
country  while  he  held  that  position,  and  events  had  so 
clearly  combined  to  make  him  the  central  figure  in  the  J 
politics  of  the  hour,  that  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
him  accepted  by  the  public  as  the  next  Premier,  long  before  - 
the  Governor-General  had  sent  for  him  to  form  a ministry.  -i 

The  logic  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  irresistible,  and 
the  rise  of  a strong  man  in  politics,  as  in  most  other  matters,  < 
is  occasionally  aided  by  the  absence  of  qualifications  which 
to  many  people  may  have  appeared  absolutely  essential.  1 
Though  gifted  with  rare  ability  Sir  John  Thompson  pos-  i 
sessed  one  defect  which  seemed  almost  fatal  to  his  success 
as  a party  leader.  In  ordinary  cases  a man  who  aspires  to  ‘ 
control  a democratic  electorate  and  a complex  political  ma-  ' 
chine,  must  possess  the  capacity  of  creating  enthusiasm  j 
amongst  his  party  followers  and  of  stirring  up  a sentiment 
of  warm  personal  allegiance.  This  the  incoming  Premier 
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did  not  even  pretend  to  or  attempt.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
his  dignified  and  reserved  manner,  combined  with  his  repu- 
tation for  honesty,  kept  at  a distance  the  corrupt  elements 
which  instinctively  seek  the  political  centre  here  as  in  other 
countries,  and  helped  his  party  through  the  critical  scandal 
session  and  other  unpleasant  occasions,  as  no  qualities  of 
geniality,  and  mere  personal  graces  of  manner  could  have 
possibly  done. 

Up  to  his  time  it  is  also  very  questionable  whether  a 
Roman  Catholic  could  have  maintained  himself  in  the  Pre- 
miership of  Canada.  Before  Confederation  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, but  under  very  different  circumstances  as  regards 
population  and  balance  of  religious  power.  And  the  pecu- 
liar fortune  which  had  compelled  him  to  deal  with  such 
important  issues  in  connection  with  race  and  creed,  had 
apparently  augmented  this  difficulty.  But  in  reality  it  all 
tended  to  bring  into  prominence  a question  which  the  nation 
— if  it  were  to  be  a nation — could  only  answer  in  one  way. 
And  that  answer  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  very  strength 
of  Sir  John’s  convictions  and  the  pronounced  nature  of  his 
stand  upon  the  subjects  with  which  he  had  had  to  deal. 
For  Parliament,  the  party,  or  the  press,  to  refuse  under  such 
c’rcumstances  to  recognize  him  freely,  fully,  and  honestly,  as 
the  heir  to  a position  so  well  earned  by  ability  and  service, 
was  to  put  out  of  court  one-third  of  the  Canadian  people ; 
shake  the  very  basis  of  Canadian  national  life;  and  place  the 
country  finally  under  the  fatal  influence  of  bitter  sectarian 
strife.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  absence  of  the  very 
qualifications  which  might  have  seemed  most  essential  to  Sir 
John  Thompson’s  rise  in  power  and  position,  contributed 
rather  than  otherwise  to  his  success  in  public  life.  But,  of 
course,  only  the  certainty  of  his  great  ability  could  have 
enabled  him  to  make  these  hostile  circumstances  subserv- 
ient to  personal  use.  Otherwise,  his  cold  manner  would 
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have  involved  Parliamentary  unpopularity  and  loss  of  in- 
fluence as  a leader,  while  the  religious  difficulty  would  have 
hopelessly  prejudiced  any  inferior  man  with  a strong  sec- 
tion of  the  people. 

On  November  25th,  1892,  the  retirement  which  had 
been  imminent  for  some  time  was  announced,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson  had  been  summoned 
by  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  form  a new 
Cabinet.  A correspondent  of  one  of  the  papers  went 
forthwith  to  interview  the  new  Premier  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  found  him  at  his  house  in  Lisgar  St.,  Ottawa. 
He  describes  a children's  party  which  was  being  held,  with 
the  usual  merry-making,  home-made  taffy  and  other 
delights  of  childhood,  and  then  expresses  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  Sir  John  was  spending  the  evening  at  home  “ in 
the  most  ordinary  domestic  manner  imaginable."  This 
apparently  trifling  sentence  shows  how  little  a public  man’s 
real  character  and  home  life  may  be  understood.  And 
perhaps  in  view  of  the  extreme  publicity  which  pre- 
vails concerning  domestic  life  in  the  United  States  it 
is  just  as  well  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Manitoba  Schools  Legislation. 

Manitoba  has  contributed  several  difficult  problems  for 
national  solution.  It  produced  Riel;  it  developed  a hot 
agitation  for  Provincial  rights  ; it  has  given  the  Dominion 
a separate  school  question.  Struggles  over  religious  educa- 
tion are,  of  course,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Canada,  and 
the  one  which  Sir  John  Thompson  had  to  deal  with  has 
bben  neither  better  nor  worse  than  difficulties  in  the  same 
connection  which  most  other  countries  have  at  times  had  to 
face.  Prior  to  1863  Ontario  was  torn  with  dissensions  con- 
cerning its  educational  system,  and  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
led  in  an  agitation  against  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools, 
which  was  as  earnest  as  it  was  finally  ineffectual. 

The  result  of  this  prolonged  conflict  was  that  it  became 
tolerably  clear,  for  good  or  ill.  that  it  was  impossible  to 
harmonize  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  upon  the 
question  of  education,  and  that  it  only  remained  for  the 
framers  of  Confederation  to  effect  some  compromise  by 
which  a Protestant  minority  in  Quebec  and  a Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  Ontario  should  be  provided  with  a 
secure  system  of  separate  schools.  This  was  achieved  by 
giving  them  in  each  case  a constitutional  guarantee  of  all 
rights  and  privileges  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
They  were,  necessarily,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  in  other 
respects,  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures;  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  concessions  made  to  the  supporters  of  minority 
schools  in  each  of  these  two  Provinces  have  been  the  cause 
of  complaints  from  the  religious  majority.  The  separate 
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schools,  therefore,  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  • 
either  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

But  in  Manitoba  it  has  been  very  different.  The  sys- 
tem was  not  the  same  as  elsewhere ; the  Province  did  not  i 
enter  the  Dominion  under  similar  conditions  ; and  the  fate 
of  the  schools  has  since  become  involved  in  the  general  and  J 
complex  question  of  Provincial  rights.  Manitoba  entered  i 
the  Union  in  1870.  The  population  was  about  equally 
divided,  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  as  a large  i 
influx  of  French  Canadians  was  expected  in  the  future,  it 
was  at  that  time  very  generally  believed  that  the  balance  ^ 
would  be  more  evenly  preserved  than  has  been  the  case.  ^ 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Dominion  Parliament  had  to  | 
consider  the  power  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  invest 
the  future  majority  with,  and,  following  the  precedent  of  5 
the  Confederation  Act,  authority  was  given  to  the  Legis- 
lature over  education,  subject  to  the  preservation  of  rights 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  And  it  was  afterwards 
claimed  that  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  the  Governor- 
General- in- Council  was  also  allowed  in  the  event  of  any  of  i 
those  rights  being  infringed. 

It  has  been  since  admitted  that  no  law,  ordinance  or 
regulation  existed  at  the  time  of  union  with  respect  to  edu- 
cation. The  point  of  the  future  dispute  turned,  therefore,  ^ 
upon  how  far  the  “ practice  ” then  prevalent  was  a privi- 
lege and  right  under  the  laws.  Archbishop  Tache,  whose  ; 
evidence  in  the  subsequent  Barrett  case  was  accepted  as 
accurate  and  complete,  states  that  there  were  a number  of 
effective  schools  for  children,  some  of  them  being  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  others 
by  various  Protestant  denominations.  The  means  required 
for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  schools  were  supplied  partly  ' 
by  fees  and  partly  out  of  funds  contributed  to  the  Church 
by  its  members.  During  this  period  neither  Catholics  nor 
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Protestants  had  interest  in  or  control  over  any  schools  but 
those  pertaining  to  their  respective  beliefs. 

In  1871,  shortly  after  joining  the  Dominion,  a law 
was  passed  by  the  Manitoban  Legislature  which  established 
a system  of  denominational  education  in  what  were  then 
called  the  common  schools.  By  this  act  twelve  electoral 
divisions,  comprising  in  the  main  a Protestant  population, 
were  to  be  considered  as  constituting  twelve  Protestant 
school  districts,  under  the  management  of  the  Protestant 
section  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Similarly,  twelve  dis 
tricts,  made  up  chiefly  of  a Roman  Catholic  population, 
were  constituted  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  school  dis- 
tricts, and  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic 
section  of  the  Provincial  Education  Board.  Each  school 
division  raised  the  contribution  required  in  addition  to  the 
amount  given  from  the  public  funds,  as  might  be  decided 
at  its  annual  meeting.  And  without  the  special  sanction 
of  its  section  of  the  Board  of  Education,  only  one  school 
could  be  established  in  each  district. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Upon  no  question  was  the  stand  taken  by  Sir  John 
Thompson  more  clear  and  distinct,  more  honourable  and 
popular,  than  his  position  regarding  Canadian  relations 
with  the  United  States.  He  was  known  to  hold  strong 
opinions  as  to  American  treatment  of  the  Dominion,  and 
concerning  the  policy  for  Canada  to  adopt  in  return.  He 
despised  any  attitude  of  weakness  or  timidity ; he  disliked 
all  bluster  or  attempts  at  intimidation  ; he  was  honestly 
anxious  to  be  upon  the  friendliest  terms  with  the  great  Re- 
public, which  might  be  compatible  with  the  protection  and 
development  of  Canadan  interests.  But  he  was  firm  as  a 
rock  in  the  refusal  to  discuss  any  reciprocity  which  might 
endanger  national  industries  or  give  the  slightest  hostile 
treatment  to  British  interests. 

For  many  years  past  the  American  government  has 
been  apparently  willing  to  come  to  some  commercial 
arrangement  with  Canada  which  might  give  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
Dominion,  and  at  the  same  time  weaken  British  connection 
by  the  congenial  process  of  cutting  away  the  ground  under 
British  trade  and  diminishing  the  Imperial  sentiment  in 
both  Canada  and  England  through  a commercial  system  of 
discrimination  against  the  products  of  the  mother-country. 
To  this  end  the  Commercial  Union  movement  was  aided  by 
American  influence  and,  according  to  party  statements,  by 
American  money.  For  this  thinly  disguised  purpose,  the 
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fulminations  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  against  Canadian  pro- 
tection were  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  American  protection.  With  this  in  view,  resolutions 
favourable  to  commercial  relations  of  the  closest  kind  were 
passed  by  Congress,  and  limited  reciprocity  had  been  abso- 
lutely refused  by  the  Government.  Now  and  then,  when 
the  success  of  other  methods  was  recognised  for  the 
moment  as  impossible,  threats  were  freely  used  against  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
Bonding  system,  or  fiscal  coercion  was  tried  such  as  is 
embodied  in  the  agricultural  schedule  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Yet  it  can  be  safely  said  that  Canada  has  more  than 
done  its  duty  towards  the  United  States.  It  has  never 
abrogated  a treaty,  never  broken  an  arrangement,  never 
obtained  American  territory  by  playing  upon  the  natural 
weakness  of  friendly  negotiators.  It  has  given  much  and 
received  little.  Many  unavailing  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  a fair  measure  of  reciprocity.  Friendly  manifes- 
tations have  been  constant  from  the  days  when  40,000 
Canadians  served  in  the  armies  of  the  North,  to  the  time 
when  all  Canada  joined  the  Republic  in  mourning  for  the 
murdered  Garfield.  The  partial  abrogation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty,  the  Behring  Sea  seizures,  the  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries’ dispute,  and  the  Washington  negotiations  of  1892, 
fill  in  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  services  which  Sir  John 
Thompson  rendered  the  Dominion  was  his  share  in  the 
attempt  made  in  1892  to  obtain  a reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States.  That  last  prolonged  effort 
indicated  in  its  results  as  clearly  as  language  could  express, 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a treaty  such  as  Canadians 
could  honourably  accept.  It  proved  to  a demonstration  that 
the  American  Government  would  consider  no  arrangement 
which  did  not  discriminate  against  British  goods,  place  a 
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uniform  tariff  around  the  continent,  and  establish  some 
system  of  international  receipts  and  excise,  controlled  by  a 
Joint  Commission.  This  statement,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  a Republican  policy.  The  Democratic  party  will  make 
no  reciprocity  treaties  with  any  country,  believing  that 
they  do  more  harm  than  good,  though  no  doubt  it  would 
negotiate  upon  the  basis  of  annexation. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1891,  and  some  three  weeks 
after  the  general  elections,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  proceeded  to 
Washington  in  order  to  confer  with  the  British  ambassador, 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  concerning  the  proposed  reciprocity 
negotiations.  On  April  2nd  he  visited  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  explained  the  desire  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  obtain  some  immediate  basis  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Blaine  apparently  received  the  proposition  with  favour, 
and  Sir  Charles,  returning  to  Ottawa,  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  Hon.  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Sir 
John  Thompson,  Minister  of  Justice,  who  were  appointed 
to  act  with  him  at  the  informal  interview  which  had  been 
arranged,  and  during  the  further  negotiations  which  were 
expected. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Sir  John  Thompson  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

During  the  comparatively  brief,  but  important,  period 
of  what  may  be  termed  his  national  career,  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son had  no  mean  opponents  to  encounter  and  to  overcome. 
Mr.  Blake  was  a foeman  worthy  of  any  steel.  From  a purely 
intellectual  standpoint  he  was  probably  the  equal  of  any 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  superior  of  most  of 
them.  - Oratorical ly,  he  was  not  unlike  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  days  when  they  were  pitted  against  each  other. 
They  both  had  the  same  faculty  for  amassing  information 
and  conveying  it  to  the  listener  in  logical  and  well- sustained 
periods.  But  Mr.  Blake  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as 
ready  in  his  command  of  language,  and  the  toil  which  he 
used  to  bestow  upon  the  preparation  of  an  important  speech 
and  the  committing  of  it  to  memory,  is  a familiar  matter  to 
those  who  knew  him.  As  politicians  all  that  can  be  said 
in  a few  words  is  that  one  succeeded  while  the  other  failed. 

Mr.  Laurier  is  a delightful  opponent,  and  no  one  appre- 
ciated his  courtesy,  tact,  and  natural  graces  of  manner  and 
oratory  more  than  did  Sir  John  Thompson.  In  many  re- 
spects they  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles.  The  Liberal 
leader  was  apparently  open  in  speech  and  style,  excitable 
at  times  as  is  characteristic  of  his  race,  impetuous,  and 
somewhat  changeable.  Sir  John  was  always  a reserved 
man,  and.  this  tendency  increased  rather  than  diminished 
with  additional  responsibilities.  He  never  appeared  to  be 
excited,  or  so  rarely  as  to  make  it  almost  remarkable  ; was 
never  rash  or  hasty ; and  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up 
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it  was  seldom  changed.  With  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
there  was,  of  course,  many  a tilt,  but  on  the  whole  Sir  John 
Thompson  appears  to  have  rather  admired  the  uncompro- 
mising political  hostility  of  the  Kingston  knight.  He  is 
known  to  have  appreciated  the  ability  displayed  in  the 
Budget  criticisms,  which  during  so  many  years,  have  helped 
to  fill  up  the  Parliamentary  bill -of -fare  with  a never  failing 
raciness  of  invective  and  retort.  In  this  respect  Sir  Richard 
is  probably  the  most  powerful  speaker  Canada  has  ever 
possessed.  Without  the  ruggedness  of  George  Brown  he 
has  a sarcastic  style  which  seems  to  permeate  not  only  his 
speech  but  himself,  and  which  certainly  makes  his  invective 
the  bitterest  of  that  of  any  man  in  Canadian  public  life. 

The  Hon.  David  Mills  was  another  opponent  whose 
knowledge  of  constitutional  precedents  and  deep  reading  in 
general  history  made  him  worthy  of  every  respect  and 
attention.  Mr.  L.  H.  Davies,  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
for  a long  time  been  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders  whose  place 
is  secure  in  the  event  of  party  success  at  the  polls,  and  his 
characteristic  Maritime  eloquence  had  been  known  to  Sir 
John  Thompson  since  the  period  of  the  Halifax  Fisheries’ 
Award,  when  they  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  pro- 
minently opposed  to  each  other.  And  so  with  many  more 
*• — the  eloquent  Paterson  of  Brant ; Fraser  the  forcible  free- 
trader from  down  by  the  sea ; Lister  the  fighting  Liberal ; 
the  fiery  Tarte  ; the  irrepressible  Devlin.  But  the  one  man 
who  stands  distinctly  out  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  op- 
position to  Sir  John  Thompson  during  recent  years  is  Mr* 
D’Alton  McCarthy.  Circumstances  seemed  to  combine  in 
order  that  the  two  men  should  appear  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  one  another.  Mr.  McCarthy  during  late  years  refused 
to  join  the  Liberal  Opposition.  He  refused  to  support  the 
Conservative  party.  But  his  hostility  to  the  Conservative 
leader,  whether  personal  or  political,  was  voiced  in  nearly 
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every  important  issue  which  has  come  before  the  House  or 
the  country  since  1887. 

The  unquestioned  ability  and  force  which  the  member 
for  Simcoe  displayed  in  his  many  speeches,  furnishes,  of 
course,  all  the  greater  tribute  to  the  success  with  which  Sir 
John  Thompson  surmounted  the  difficulties  so  greatly  aug- 
mented by  Mr.  McCarthy’s  attitude  and  advocacy.  And  in 
the  same  way  the  high  rank  which  so  many  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  took  in  debate,  oratory,  and  upon  the  stump  illus- 
trated the  qualities  of  courage,  concentration  and  conviction 
which  were  needed  to  place  a comparatively  new  man  firmly 
in  the  saddle  of  political  supremacy  and  to  maintain  him  in 
power. 
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THE  RIEL  QUESTION. 

Great  Speech  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

House  of  Commons , March  1886. 

Mr.  Thompson  (Antigonish)  on  rising  to  continue  the 
debate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Landry  expressing  regret  that 
the  sentence  of  the  law  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  its 
course  in  the  case  of  Louis  Riel,  was  received  with  cheers. 
He  said  : — Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  member  for  West  Durham, 
on  Friday  evening,  intimated  that  the  House  should  hear 
from  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Government,  I felt,  although 
so  much  has  been  said  already,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  I should  rise,  if  I intended  to  rise  at  all,  accept  the 
hon.  member’s  challenge,  and  make,  late  though  it  may 
appear  and  tedious  though  the  discussion  may  have  become, 
such  a statement  of  the  facts  immediately  connected  with 
the  part  my  department  has  had  in  connection  with  the 
transaction,  as  it  was  proper  to  make  before  the  debate 
closed.  I regret,  more  because  I am  a comparative  stranger 
in  this  House,  that  my  first  duty  should  be  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  discussion  has  been  carried  on, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
House.  It  has  been  said,  and  the  cheer  from  hon.  gentle-  j 
men  opposite  means  a reaffirmation  of  the  statement,  that 
the  Government  has  chosen  the  mode,  and  the  time  in 
which  this  question  should  be  discussed,  and  that  it  has 
affirmed  the  indictment.  Even  if  that  were  true,  as  it  is 
not — applause — I ask  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  who  have 
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given  these  cheers,  how  they  shall  escape  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  on  the 
discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  contended  that 
Parliament  should  discuss  this  matter,  as  if  it  sat  as  a 
court  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Mills — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Thompson — I should  like  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
point  to  a precedent  which  establishes  any  such  position. 
We  have  had  not  only  the  contention  that  Parliament 
should  sit  as  a court  of  appeal,  but  we  have  had  carefully 
prepared  speeches  for  the  defence.  I have  only  to  state  the 
case  to  the  House  to  bring  it  to  the  consciousness  that  a 
body  consisting  of  two  hostile  political  parties  is  not  a court 
the  temper  of  which  renders  it  a suitable  place  to  which  to 
appeal  criminal  cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  not  only 
been  told  that  Parliament  is  a suitable  place  in  which  to 
re- try  criminal  cases,  but  that  if  Parliament  does  not  give 
the  judgment  which  one  side  desires,  a final  appeal  upon 
the  case  will  be  made  to  the  people  at  the  polls.  But  if  we 
have  one  heated  controversy  in  this  House,  I should  like  to 
ask  what  we  are  to  have  at  the  polls.  Is  partisanship,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  to  be  sunk 
there  ? If  so,  will  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  pledge  them- 
selves to  discuss  the  matter  calmly  and  deliberately,  and  to 
refrain  from  arousing  passions  and  partisan  feelings  on 
other  questions  ? (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  for  West 
Durham,  in  opening  his  speech  on  Friday  night,  condemned 
anything  like  temper  or  feeling  in  the  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  Yet  he  had  hardly  expressed  the  sen- 
timent when  he  declared,  in  a voice  that  rolled  from  end  to 
end  of  this  chamber,  that  he  intended  to  hold  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  every  dollar  expended,  every  life  lost, 
and  every  pang  suffered  during  the  rebellion.  I should  like 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  how,  after  a statement  like  this, 
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CONSERVATIVE  POLICY. 

Speech  at  Toronto  shortly  after  becoming 
Prime  Minister. 

January  13th,  1893. 

Sir  John  Thompson,  who  was  received  with  tremend- 
ous cheering,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  said  : Mr.  Pre- 
sident, Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  the  kind  reception  which  you  have  just  extended  to  me, 
and  I am  grateful  to  the  Young  Mens  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation for  this  great  opportunity  to  address  a large  body 
of  the  people  of  Toronto.  (Cheers.)  We  heard,  sir,  that 
you  had  a great  many  young  men  in  the  association,  and 
w^e  have  brought  a number  of  our  young  men  from  Ottawa 
to  greet  you  and  to  make  your  acquaintance.  (Cheers.)  I 
agree  with  what  the  president  said  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  the  association,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as 
president,  that  it  is  on  associations  like  this  that  the  future 
of  the  party  and  the  future  of  the  country  must  greatly 
depend ; and  I was  amused  to  see  in  one  of  the  Opposition 
papers  shortly  afterwards  the  statement  that  it  was  high 
time  that  I appointed  a Minister  on  purpose  to  look  after 
this  association.  (Laughter.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
recognize  the  importance  as  not  at  all  over  valued  by  that 
estimate.  An  association  comprising  nearly  five  thousand 
young  men  of  Toronto  is  worthy  of  a Minister  of  its  own, 
and  until  they  get  a better  one  I want  to  be  understood  as 
being  a candidate  for  the  place.  (Loud  cheers.)  I need  not 
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tell  you,  but  I have  often  told  the  people  of  my  own  pro- 
vince with  pride,  that  the  people  of  Toronto,  awake,  alive 
and  active  as  they  are  on  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
give  the  pulse  beat  to  the  public  throughout  this  great 
country  whenever  the  electoral  struggles  come  on.  (Cheers.) 
And,  sir,  I cannot  help  stating  at  this  early  part  of  my  ad- 
dress the  proposition  which  has  lately  been  made,  and  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  give  voice  to  to-night,  that  the  associ- 
ations of  the  city  of  Toronto — the  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, including  this  great  association,  should  build  for 
themselves  a permanent  home  in  this  city,  in  which  all 
could  be  combined  and  all  could  be  accommodated  ; and 
that  there  could  be  no  greater,  no  more  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  statesman,  who,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  was,  at  the  head  of  this  great  party,  than  that  it 
should  take  the  name  and  the  place  of  the  Macdonald  me- 
morial in  the  city.  (Loud  cheers.)  I hope  that  the  idea 
that  is  thus  brought  forward  with  a view  of  giving  not 
merely  accommodation,  but  a home  to  these  organizations, 
will  be  carried  forward  to  success,  and  that  Toronto  will 
have  the  pride  of  having  in  that  way  a very  substantial 
monument  to  our  departed  chieftain.  (Cheers.)  I think 
there  is  good  reason  for  this.  There  is  good  reason  for  the 
association  of  Toronto  to  have  a home.  You  have  lately 
been  addressed  by  the  eloquent  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  the  people  of  Hamilton  have  heard  him  in  glowing 
terms  describe  the  hope,  the  still  lingering  and  flickering 
hope,  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country — (Hear,  hear) — 
and  he  has  based  it  on  a great  historical  parallel — the  par- 
allel, namely,  that  once  the  Whigs  in  England  were  fifty 
years  out  of  office.  (Laughter.)  The  recollections  of  the 
fifty  years’  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Whigs  under 
Charles  James  Fox  and  other  great  Whig  statesmen  give 
heart  and  hope  to  the  Liberals  of  Canada  to-day.  (Laughter. 
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A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Windsor  Castle. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson. 

Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G. 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Hon.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Caldwell  Abbott. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell. 

Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier,  M.P. 

Sir  Frank  Smith. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster,  M.P. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowat. 

Sir  A.  P.  Caron,  M.P. 

D’ Alton  McCarthy,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Haggart,  M.P. 

„ N.  Clarke  Wallace,  M.P. 
n J.  J.  Curran,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

“ J.  A.  Ouimet,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
u W.  B.  Ives,  M.P. 
n J.  C.  Patterson,  M.P. 
it  T.  Mayne  Daly,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Carling,  K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  John  Costigan,  M.P. 

Douglas  Stew  arty  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Thompson. 
Gateway  of  Windsor  Castle. 

H.  M.  S.  Blenheim. 

Commander  Kingsmill,  R.N. 


Commander  Kingsmill,  R.N. 
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There  will  also  re  Portraits  of  the  Dead  Premier’s  two  Predecessors  in  Office,  THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  A 
MACDONALD,  and  THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  ABBOTT,  As  well  as  of  His  Successor,  THE  HON. 
MACKENZIE  BO  WELL,  and  EACH  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  HIS  LATE  CABINET. 
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